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Engravings on this Sheet and following pages see Fashion Department. 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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PHEMIE ROWLAND. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


CHAPTER XV. 


ROBERT HART had never been to Australia. 
His wife even doubted, from stray hints that 
escaped him, from time to time, whether he 
had ever left the American Continent. He had 
been ‘‘knocking about the world,”’ he told her, 
cavalierly, “‘and he wouldn’t be bored with 
questions as to how he had spent his time.”’ 
He did not reciprocate the forbearance he ex- 
acted from her in this regard. He required 
@ succinct account of her mode of life and occu- 
pations while left to her own resources, and so 
far from exhibiting repentance at learning how 
she had struggled to secure her present footing 
of comparative comfort, concealed but poorly 
his gratification that she had found the task of 
self-support no easy one. 

‘* Almost as irksome as dependence upon a 
husband for a livelihood, wasn’t it?’’ he said, 
tweaking her ear, as she finished her story. 
‘* Ah, little one, men may be great fools, but 
women are greater!” 

The blood mounted to Phemie’s temples, but 
she said nothing. 

The ideal Robert, set in the subdued light of 
misfortune and unjust obloquy ; touched and 
retouched by her fond fancy, had borne the 
symmetrical proportions and noble lineaments 
of her early love. For him she had longed, 
and looked, and waited ; him she was prepared 
to receive into the arms of her wifely affec- 
tion ; to serve and to obey for the remainder 
of their united lives. The return of the real 
Robert broke the charm. She did not know 
the shabby-genteel loafer who presented him- 
self as a claimunt for her loving duty—a man 
prematurely old; broken in health, and with 
the unmistakable taint of profligacy stamped 
upon his features, his bearing, and his language. 
He had deteriorated fearfully since the date of 
VOL. LXXVII.—33 





his disappearance below the horizon of fashion- 
able life. Never inherently strong, when he 
was once thrown upon a downward grade, 
there were no brakes ready to his hand to keep 
him from rushing to ruin with headlong speed. 
Whatever money he had carried away with 
him, he had brought none back. Drawn by 
some strange fascination to the scene of his 
former prosperity and subsequent humiliation, 
he had tossed about on the turbulent tide of 
Bohemian life for two days, unrecognized by a 
single old acquaintance, until he ran against 
his wife at the door of the printing office. He 
knew her on the instant, and dogged her home. 
It was his face which Miss Darcy had espied 
gazing in upon the happy family group. 

Phemie recoiled, with a cry of virtuous hor- 
ror—a swift upspringing of righteous anger and 
womanly revulsion of feeling against the au- 
thor of the insult, when he told her he had not 
known Albert, and believed she had married a 
second time, thinking he would never return, 
and that the child in Miss Darcy’s lap was the 
offspring of the iniquitous union. 

**Sit still!’’ ordered her husband, laughing 
immoderately at her blanched face, blazing 
eyes, and frantic effort to free herself from the 
embrace that held her down upon his knee. 
‘The mistake was a very natural one,’’ he pur- 
sued, when he could speak. ‘‘Other women 
have comforted themselves with new loves in 
a shorter time than you had for consolation. 
And, recollecting Miss Darcy’s partiality for 
isms, how was I to know that you and she had 
not imbibed Free Love notions, and carried 
them into practice? By the way, that brother 
of yours is a handsome puppy, but a confound- 
edly insolent one.’’ 

Phemie ceased to struggle. ‘Is this Robert 
Hart?” she said, in scornful incredulity. “Can 
this man, who laughs over the confession of his 
doubts of his wife’s honor; who ascribes to her 
principles and actions of which pure women, 
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who love their lawful husbands, cannot hear 
without shame and sorrow; who couples with 
his mention of these the name of his and her 
child; who defames the brother to whom he 
was once a generous benefactor—can this be he 
whom I used to love and respect as the noblest 
of*his kind? Let me go, Robert! You said 
once—many times—long ago, that we could 
never understand one another. I believe it 
now !” 

**As you like!’”’ Robert released her, and 
eyed her contemptuously, as she walked from 
him to the window to conceal her emotion. 
*““You have not outlived your taste for sham 
heroics, I perceive. They won’t go down with 
me, Phemie, any more than they used to. I 
came home, determining that it should not be 
my fault if we did not live together peaceably. 
And here you are in a tantrum’’—an oath— 
“before I have been with you twenty-four 
hours. I call this deaced unhandsome behav- 
ior! And all because, when—moved by a de- 
sire to ascertain if the coast is clear, before 
introducing myself to your presence—I peep in 
at the window, and seeing a good-looking buck 
of a fellow, with his arm about your waist, I 
am disposed to be jealous of him, and doubtful 
of your constancy.” 

“We will drop the subject, if you please !’’ 
said Phemie, without turning around. 

‘“‘Agreed! Start your own topics. I am 
complaisant—only remarking, as a finale to 
this chapter, that public characters—especially 
public women—are usually less squeamish.”’ 

They were in Phemie’s sitting-room, and it 
was Christmas afternoon. Ruth, worn out 
with play and excitement, was asleep in the 
next room. Joe Bonney had come in after 
dinner, to take Albert to see Emily. If one 
had looked into the “office,” he would have 
seen {Miss Darcy at her desk, her head bent 
upon her crossed arms, in an attitude of deep 
dejection ; her heart racked with fears for the 
welfare of her treasures, now that the husband 
and father had assumed the guardianship of 
them. Had she surmised the import of the 
dialogue going on between the two upstairs, 
she could not have foreseen more distinctly the 
results of the prodigal’s return. 

‘While I think of it,’ resumed Hart, pre- 
sently, seeing that his wife made no motion to 
continue the conversation, “‘let me inquire who 
is the head of this concern.” 

“I do not understand you,’’ said Phemie, dis- 
tantly. 

“‘ This house—this Cottage Queer! Who sup- 
plies most capital—you, or Miss Darcy ?’’ 

‘““We share the expense. Mine is heavier 
than hers, of course, as I have two to support.” 

‘Who pays the rent?” 

‘We divide it equally.’ 

Phemie did not shirk the cross-examination. 
He was her legal proprietor, and had the right 
to know everything pertaining to her affairs. 











‘What possessed you to go into business 
with her, beside the wish to affront me by con- 
sorting with a woman who, you know, was 
more obnoxious to me than any other person 
alive?” 

‘I did not scek her. She came to me with 
help and sympathy when everybody else for- 
sook me. She was mother and sister to me 
when my own mother and sisters looked 
askance at me. She has cherished me and my 
child with a love surpassing that of parent, or 
friend. She would have maintained us entirely, 
if I would have permitted it.” 

“Tt is a pity you did not. I have no doubt 
the connection has been creditable and profit- 
able to her. Rely upon it, she has made money 
out of it. Have you kept any account of your 
expenditures ?”’ 

“T have.”’ 

‘“‘T shall examine them, and see that you 
have not been cheated. If this copartnership 
is to continue, you must have a written con- 
tract. I have no confidence in that shy old 
maid.”’ 

Phemie-was silent, but it was not the silence 
of submission, such as her husband was accus- 
tomed to read in her face. He was nettled to 
push her further. 

** Moreover, unless she comports herself with 
great circumspection, she will have to clear out. 
She can’t lord it over me as she has over you, 
as I shall take an early opportunity of showing 
her. We may as well come to an understand- 
ing early as late.’”” He got up and shook out 
one leg, then the other, with the old assertion 
of masculinity she remembered so well. ‘‘Do 
you happen to have any change about you?” 
he asked, nonchalantly. ‘‘I want some cigars, 
and I am going to take a walk. Does that she- 
dragon of yours allow smoking upon her pre- 
mises ?’’ 

“You can smoke in this room whenever you 
like. How much money do you want?’’ Phe- 
mie produced her pocket-book. 

“None! if it is to be doled out to me in that 
style. You can keep your precious lucre. 
When I held the purse-strings, I never asked 
you how much or how little you needed. I 
gave freely to you of my wealth while it lasted. 
But this is a fair specimen of the gratitude of 
your sex.” He caught up his hat in real or 
affected indignation, and moved toward the 
door. 

“One moment!” said Phemie, calmly. ‘‘I 
received thirty dollars last night for a story 
upon which I had worked a week. I spent 
five on my way home. The rest you will find 
in here. The law gives it to you, if you choose 
to take it. If it did not, I should still regard 
it, and all the rest of my earnings as due to 
you, in consideration of what you have done 
for me in the past. There is no difference of 
opinion between us on that subject, at any 
rate.” , 
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She put the pocket-book into his hand. With 
a murmur of ‘“‘refunding the loan very soon,” 
he took it and departed. 

The change which his coming produced in the 
late quiet and orderly household, however offen- 
sive it may have been to Miss Darcy, did not pro- 
voke her to any manifestation of disapproval. 
She submitted to the delayed breakfast ; the five 
o’clock dinner ; the fumes of tobacco and hot 
punch that pervaded the halls and staircase 
whenever he spent the evening in his wife’s 
sitting-room ; to his supercilious notice of her- 
self and criticism of her bills of fare, witu a 
placid good-breeding that astonished Phemie, 
conversant as she was with the strong-minded 
woman’s powers of self-control. Her admira- 
tion and affection for her friend would have 
risen into veneration had she divined how 
much severer was the test applied to her for- 
bearance by Hart’s tone to his wife and his 
slight regard for their child. 

He was “‘on the lookout for a situation,’’ he 
condescended to inform his vassal, and to this 
lookout, wherever it was, he repaired each fore- 
noon, when the weather was moderately fine. 
His wont was to lounge into the breakfast-room 
two hours after Miss Darcy had dispatched 
hers and settled herself in the office ; eat the 
toast or muffins, and drink the strong coffee 
his wife had kept hot for him; discuss the egg 
she had boiled, the ham or fish she had broiled 
to tempt his slender appetite—mute and surly, 
or crossly quarrelsome. Baby was banished to 
the kitchen, if auntie were too busy to have her 
in the office, for her prattle offended her father’s 
nerves. It was eleven o’clock before he was 
ready to quit the house, and until then, Phemie 
was kept in constant attendance. He was one 
of the men who act like a small whirlwind 
upon whatever household they enter. Had 
this boasted seven servants instead of half a 
one, he would have kept them all on the jump 
with his demands for personal service. Ignor- 
ing what was no secret to him, namely, that 
Sylvia’s labors were confined to the kitchen, 
and that, even there, she required the assist- 
ance of one of her mistresses at certain seasons, 
he expected to have his meals at whatever 
hours he designated ; coffee or chocolate in his 
chamber, when he was not disposed to come to 
the dining-room; his hoots polished and his 
coat brushed with the same degree of nicety he 
would have required from an accomplished 
valet; hot water at all times of the day or 
night ; fires in bed-room and parlor, and free- 
dom from Ruth’s company except upon such 
rare occasions as he chose to amuse himself 
with her pranks, as he would have laughed at 
the gambols of a tame monkey. Her name was 
a source of dire displeasure to him. It never 
passed his lips, and Phemie feared, sometimes, 
that he disliked the child because she bore it. 
Without exchanging a syllable with Miss Darcy 
on the subject, she acknowledged to herself 








that his indifference and often ill-humor toward 
her babe were, as in the elder lady’s case, the 
greatest trial she had toendure. The combined 
offices of shoe-black, valet, cook, and waiter 
were a draught upon her time she could not 
sustain without serious inconvenience. His 
capricious fondness for herself, with the alter- 
nation of coldness and unkindness wearied 
Patience and wore out Love. But these were 
as nothing compared with the disappointment 
of her cherished hope that their infant was to 
be the instrument of the father’s regeneration. 
She had looked forward to this with a secure 
faith that was almost sublime ; had lived upon 
the anticipation until, when the hope was 
dashed, she felt, for the first time in her toil- 
some, strangely-crossed existence, that there 
was nothing left for which to toil and live; 
wished, in apathetic abasement of spirit, that 
Gop would let her die. 

Yet there was stringent need for exertion. 
The expenses of the family were doubled by 
the late addition to their number, and she 
would have worked herself into her grave before 
she would have let Miss Darcy be the poorer for 
it. It was sore labor—this call upon the brain 
for matter fresh, new, and attractive, when the 
body was weary and the heart aching. She 
could not conceal from herself the truth that 
what was penned in these circumstances con- 
tributed nothing to, if it did not really detract 
from her reputaticn ; but she must go forward 
in the face of discouragements from within and 
from without. Her husband grumbled inces- 
santly at her absorption in her profession ; was 
unsparing in his complaints that she grudged 
him the little time she devoted to his comfort 
and amusement ; drove him from her and home 
by her neglect to provide for his entertainment 
as did other wives who cared more for their hus- 
bands than for literature. It was less easy for 
her to support these imputations patiently, as 
month after month passed and his position 
upon the *‘ lookout’’ seemed destined to become 
the only permanent one he was to obtain, and 
the task of maintaining him in the expensive 
habits of gentleman at large, strained every 
energy to the utmost. Despite Miss Darcy’s 
ingenuity in relieving her of whatever burden 
she could, by any stretch of imagination and 
conscience, assert aught to devolve upon her, 
she was forced to apply again for book-keeping 
and copying in order to eke out the income de- 
rived from her regular contributions to maga- 
zines and newspapers. Not even Miss. Darcy 
knew how often, that winter and spring, she 
sat up all night, writing until the pen seemed 
to cleave to her fingers, and the agony of the 
swollen wrist was tempered within the bounds 
of endurance by wet bandages, often renewed, 
as they steamed from the heat of the red and 
burning flesh. If Robert were aware of all this, 
he never signified his appreciation of her toils 
in his behalf. What more reasonable than that 
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she, who was inured to labor, should desire to 
work for one whom he pitied so sincerely, loved 
so fondly as he did himself? Not that he was 
such a brute as to allow her to help him if he 
could help himself. While he had means, he 
had shared them with her without stint, and 
joyed that he could do this; had positively and 
repeatedly prohibited her working. It galled 
him to see her obliged to do it-now—was one of 
the chief elements in the depression that un- 
fitted him for providing for his own wants. He 
let slip no opportunity of making his moan in 
her ear on this account; chided her that she 
did not testify a more lively syiapathy with the 
sufferings induced by this reflection. What 
more would she have? Instead of reproaches 
—silent though they were—compassion should 
be his portion—compassion and delicate con- 
sideration, such as the just and tender-hearted 
award to the misfortunes of him whose merits 
should have purchased success. 

Phemie did pity him, but it was commisera- 
tion that flourished upon the decay of respect. 
She never said to him that, were she in his 
place, she would dig in the public culverts ; 
sweep the streets; hold horses at a hotel; or 
biack boots at a crossing, sooner than be de- 
pendent for the bread she ate upon the earnings 
of an overtasked woman. But she felt it, and 
the more keenly that he received this support 
as his right; recognized no obligation to her 
that it was rendered. 

At the end of six months the crisis came. It 
was a hot July afternoon, when Mr. Bonney, 
now the head partner of the house in which he 
had received his commercial training, and pro- 
moted to the dignity of a private box, yclept 
an office, at the further end of the long store, 
was interrupted in the middle of a business 
letter by the intelligence—‘‘ A lady wants to 
see you, sir!’’ 

It was Phemie. Joe hastened to set a chair 
for her, and offered her a glass of ice-water 
and a fan. ‘‘You look very tired!” he said, 
kindly. ‘‘I am afraid you are not strong.” 

‘Tam neither strong nor well, this summer,” 
sherejoined. “And just now, lam halfwild! I 
never thought to come to you on such an errand, 
Joe—but can you lend me two hundred dollars ? 
Stay!’ He had put his hand upon his check- 
book. ‘‘I have made up my mind to tell you 
why I needit. I owe a quarter’s rent and two or 
three small bills. I never had bills until lately, 
but I knew there would be about three hun- 
dred dollars coming to me, when my half-yearly 
copyright account was made up at my pub- 
lisher’s. I went to receive this to-day, and was 
informed that Mr. Hart had drawn every dollar 
due me a week since—my publisher supposed, 
by my directions. I have nothing to say against 
this. A husband has unlimited control over his 
wife’s wages. But if I do not pay the rent, 
Miss Darcy must. We do this upon alternate 
quarters. Thus far, the increase of my family 





has not entailed heavier expenses upon her, and 


it must not, if I can helpit. If you can lend 
me the sum I have named, I will work it out 
for you. I cannot promise to pay it in any 
other way. To-day’s experience has taught 
me that I must not anticipate my earnings.”’ 

Joe wrote out a check, signed “J. M. Bon- 
ney,” in his round, clerkly hand, and gave it 
to her. ‘Pay me when it is perfectly con- 
venient. Ten years hence will suit me first- 
rate. And, I say, Phemie, when you would 
like more, you can have it on the same terms. 
I don’t want a better investment.”’ 

The lower lip—no longer full and red—quiv- 
ered so violently that she could only bow her 
head in thanks. Joe fidgeted to the window, 
then to his desk; blew his nose behind the 
raised lid, and emerged from its shadow in a 
profuse perspiration, especially about the eyes. 
“It is the hottest day I éver felt!’ he said, so 
very naturally that embarrassment would have 
served his turn better. ‘‘It’s a tender subject, 
I know, Phemie, but you must really take care 
of yourself. This sort of thing, now, isn’t fair 
—in point of fact, it is beastly and diabolical, 
you see—and it must not happen again. You 
must leave orders with people who owe you 
money not to pay it except to you, or your 
written order.” ‘ 

“It would do no good, Joe.”’ The lip was 
still, now, and the upper laid a short, hard 
curve upon it. ‘“‘I am powerless. All women 
are, I think.”’ 

‘So much the more reason why men should 
be honest, and give them their rights!’’ said 
illogical Joe. ‘‘I never could see any reason 
why they shouldn’t pull evenly together in har- 
ness, instead of quarrelling all the time. But 
this taking your hard-earned money, Phemie, 
is an ugly dodge that shall be looked into.” 

Phemie shook her head and arose to go. 
‘* Better let it alone! The sore is too deep and 
wide for your powers of healing, and I am but 
one of many sufferers. I wish I could thank 
you, brother, but I cannot.” 

As she turned the corner of the street on 
which her house stood, she heard a child’s shrill 
shrieks of terror or pain, and quickening her 
pace, distinguished, as she gained the front 
gate, her husband’s voice, loud in dispute with 
some one upon the lower floor. Applying her 
pass-key, she followed the direction of the tu- 
mult, and ertered Miss Darcy’s office. That 
lady stood by the desk, enfolding in a close 
embrace baby Ruth, whose arms were tight- 
ened about her neck in a convuision of alarm. 
Robert was between them and the door. He 
had a thin, flat ruler in his hand, which he had 
picked up from the desk, and his face was black 
with rage. 

“T have borne your prying and interfering 
and tampering with me and mine as long as I 
mean to!”’ were the first words to which Phe- 
mie listened. “It is not enough that my wife 
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is your obedient puppet, but you would teach 
my child to defy my authority. I will have no 
more trifling. I give you two minutes to put 
her down and leave her to me. If it is not 
done in that time, I shall take her. If I tear 
her limb from limb, the responsibility rests 
with you—not me!” 

Phemie went straight to the child, took her 
in her arms, and bade her be quiet. The little 
creature obeyed instantly, hiding her eyes and 
smothering her sobs upon her mother’s bosom. 
When she was quite composed, Phemie carried 
her up stairs and consigned her to Sylvia’s care. 
Then she returned to the study, where the late 
combatants awaited her coming in ominous 
silence. 

“Now, I will hear the explanation of this 
scene!” she said, in a passionless tone, one 
would hardly have expected from an affection- 
ate parent, after what had passed. 

It was given at length, and excitedly, by Mr. 
Hart ; briefly, and with constrained moderation, 
by Miss Darcy. Bonnie Ruthie had been play- 
ing in the hall when her father opened the front 
door. He had called her to come to him, and 
she, in perversity, according to his account, in 
frolic, according to Miss Darcy’s, had scamper- 
ed away from him, and hidden under the tall 
desk. He had pursued her, still commanding 
her to come to him, and she replied by a saucy 
laugh, peeping at him from behind the leg of 
the desk. When, however, he seized her by 
the arm and dragged her out, she perceived 
that he was in angry earnest, and tried to free 
herself, screaming to “‘ Auntie’? to help her. 
Whereupon he had caught up the ruler and 
commenced a chastisement, which Miss Darcy 
had checked at the third blow, by disengaging 
the child from his grasp and sheltering her as 
we have seen. a 

“Tf she had deserved correction, and it had 
been administered in a proper manner, I should 
have remained a passive looker-on,”’ said 

Ruthie’s defender in conclusion. ‘But she 
was in danger of serious injury, and I saw that 
Mr. Hart had forgotten how heavy a man’s 
hand is, and how tender is the flesh, how soft 
are the bones of a littie child.”’ 

Phemie paled at the simple sentence that set 
forth the peril her baby had escaped, and her 
husband, seeing this, broke in tauntingly :— 

** Ay! believe her, and not me! Believe and 
trust her who has been the bane of our peace! 
the false friend who has beguiled you from the 
path of duty and respectability! The time has 
come when you must make your choice between 
us. Either she leaves this house to-night, and 
forever, or I do! You must bid one of us a 
final farewell, here and now!’’ 

“She shall not decide! I will go,’ exclaimed 
Miss Darcy, with generous impetuosity. ‘‘ She 
can bear me witness that I have never put for- 
ward any claim to her duty, her time, or her af- 
fection, that could conflict with yours. Phemie, 








dear! we will get this parting over quickly and 
bravely ; your first duty is to your husband.”’ 

“Tdeny it!’ Phemie laid her hand upon her 
friend’s arm. ‘‘I promised to be a wife—not a 
slave. I reject this arbitrary test. This is 
your home—not mine. If you desert me, I 
have no home but the street. My husband has 
not left me the means wherewith to pay for a 
night’s lodgings for myselfand child. The Lord 
judge between me and him. I have made my 
choice.”’ 

I am not writing a story with a moral. If I 
were, I should narrate how the wife elected to 
follow the husband’s wanderings, and how her 
death with her babe, of starvation in a garret, 
resulted in his reformation and conversion tu 
decency and piety. I am describing things that 
have been, and that are. I would guard this 
point carefully. I concede, cheerfully, the fact 
that Phemie was neither a perfect woman nor 
a model wife. I would leave the judgment of 
my readers unbiassed. If her errors were great, 
her sufferings were not light. If her final de- 
cision was a sin against GoD and man, she did 
not go unpunished. 

True to his word, Robert Hart shook off the 
dust of his feet upon the steps of the corner cot- 
tage that very night. It was not until after he 
had gone that Phemie found a scrap of paper 
upon her desk, addressed to her, and: bearing 
these words— 

“You may not know that, if you persist in 
your refusal to live with me as my wife, I can 
apply for the custody of my child, when she 
shall reach the age of five or six years.”’ 

Under the shadow of this threat, the mother 
lived and labored fortwo years longer. Spurred 
by it, and the entreaties of her friends, she, at 
the end of that term, took the preliminary steps 
toward a divorce upon the ground of desertion 
and failure to provide for her support. 

‘*T cannot advise you to proceed in this mat- 
ter, yet awhile, madam,” was the caution of 
the wary lawyer whom she consulted. ‘‘Should 
Mr. Hart see fit to contest the suit, the fact that 
after a two years’ absence, you received him 
gladly and lived under the same roof with him 
for six months, would operate seriously against 
your success. I should recommend a compro- 
mise.” 

Phemie went back to her child and her work, 
and abode in the shadow of the menace, two 
years longer—years of dread and darkness 
which had their record in the wild glance that, 
through all her after-life, would leap to her eyes 
at the approach of a stealthy footstep ; at the 
rattling of a casement at midnight; at the re- 
ceipt of a letter, the superscription of which 
was lawyerly and unfamiliar ; at many a sim- 
ple incident that would have passed unnoticed 
by the happy and fortunate, but which recalled 
for her the long-drawn agony of that waiting 
for the day of her child’s safety—years of doubt- 
ing and fearing, which stole the nectarine flush 
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from her cheeks, and left white marks among 
her brown hair, like the streakings of phantom 
fingers. 

Three times, during this period, her husband 
wrote to her for money, which was forwarded 
to him with terrified punctuality ; twice she 
was informed by her men of business that they 
had honored Mr. Hart’s drafts upon them to the 
amount of several hundred dollars—each time, 
just after the publication of a new volume from 
her pen—a circumstance that showed how vig- 
ilant was his watch upon her, and intensified 
her apprehension of his sudden descent upon 
her foldedlamb. The aforesaid men of business 
had “not thought it expedient to refuse to pay 
the money to the claimant, lest they should be- 
come involved in a law-suit,’’ in which event 
they were sagacious enough to understand that 
the chances were as a hundred to one against 
the nominal owner of the copyright. 

And then the hour of deliverance arrived. 

‘‘But Phemie was greatly mistaken if she 
imagined that she would be happier after she 
got her divorce,’”’ said Olive to Emily, on the 
latter’s return from a summer tour. ‘‘I was 
saying to Joe, yesterday, that she was the very 
picture ofa broken-hearted woman. She seems 
to take no interest in anything but her child 
and her everlasting writing. Miss Darcy has 
taken her off into the country for a month, and 
Albert is with them. They mean to hire a 
house near the Institute, and all live together. 
You know Albert is a professor there, now. 
They say he lectures splendidly, and he is in- 
vited to deliver lectures all over the country. 
I do hope they will determine to move out of 
town, if it is only a little way. People taik so 
about Phemie’s domestic troubles, and we can- 
not deny that she and her husband could not 
live together—and if she didn’t drive him from 
home twice—what did? I asked Joe that 
plain question only this morning at breakfast. 
But I have to be careful what I say to him 
abcuther. He really flew out.at me when I said 
that, and nearly swore at Mr. Hart, fora pom- 
pous, selfish, thieving humbug. That isn’t a 
beginning of what he called him. He never 
could abide him, and he is ridiculously partial 
toPhemie. Albertisjustas bad. He will have 
it that she is a persecuted saint. But for all 
that, Em, you and I may thank our stars, as I 
said to Jane, the other day, when she was re- 
peating some of the shameful things people say 
of the divorce—we ought to return thanks every 
day we live that we never had any temptation 
to become strong-minded women.” 

“If I had, I hope I should have had grace 
given me to resist it,’ said proper and pious 
Emily. ‘‘ Thisdisposition to abandon thé walk 
of life in which Providence intended women to 
remain, is a great and growing evil—-a most 
dangerous snare to the young girls of the pre- 
sentday. Phemie’s career and present con- 
dition are to me a striking proof of the punish- 








ment that, even in this world, waits upon suci 
a flagrant violation of natural laws.”’ 

So, thanks to Seth and his mouth-piece, my 
story has a moral after all. 


—>os 


HOW FARE THE POOR TO-NIGHT? 
BY HAYES CLIFTON FRENCH, M. D. 





Wirxovtt the wind howls dismally, 

And fiercely flies the cutting sleet ; 
The swaying signs croak drearily 

To music of the passing feet : 
While many a home is warm and bright, 
Tell us, how fare the poor to-night? 


‘“* Bring dry wood from the ample pile, 
And heap it on the glowing hearth ; 
We'll smile at winter’s biting breath, 
And greet him with the tones of mirth: 
Now close the shutters warm and tight, 
Who asks, ‘ How fare the poor to-night?” 


Toss blankets, many, soft, and warm, 
Upon the ample, downy bed; 
And yet more shining anthracite 
Cast in the grate, all glowing red: 
And we will mock the cold wind’s flight, 
Now think ‘‘How fare the poor to-night?” 


We’ve been where want and sorrow dwelt, 
And hunger mocked economy ; 
Where unrequited toil has dealt 
The woful fate of poverty : 
“Where avarice has left her blight, 
And dark hours wing their weary flight. 


The hearth was dark, and drear, and cold; 
Pale stars peeped through the tattered blind, 

The sleet swept through the casement old, 
Nor coal, nor fagot could we find: 

No fire, no food, no bed, no light— 

Thus fare the sorrowing poor to-night. 


Oh ye, of life’s best gifts possessed, 

Of bounteous homes, and pleasures rare ; 
Who revel in satiety, 

Yet murmur at your fate and fare: 
‘Twill give the soul a new delight, 
To ask, ‘“‘ How fare the poor to-night?” 





THE LARCHES. 
BY A. M. D. 
In golden haze around my door 
The stately yellow larches stand, 
While sad-toned murmurs through the land, 
Proclaim that summer’s reign is o’er. 


One week ago the larches shook 

A golden shower upon her bier, 

Who oft in joy played round them here, 
Ere death his icy tribute took. 


When, whistling o’er each naked bough, 
The midnight winds of winter blow, 
And hares bound o’er the moonlit snow, 

My heart will ache for her as now; 


Nor aught of peace or comfort know, 
Until, beneath an April sun, 
Green tassels o’er the larches run, 
God’s earnest to us here below, 


Of that great resurrection morn, 
When those we buried here with tears, 
Perhaps with sinful doubts and fears, 
Shall to a truer life be born, 
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COUNTRY COUSINS. 


BY MRS, S. A. SHEILDS, 
(See Steel-Plate.) 

‘“‘T¥ there is one thing more detestable than 
another, it isa visit from one’s country cousins !’’ 

Pretty Lily Saunders uttered the above sen- 
tence with an energy that showed she fully 
meant what she said. How much more she 
might have said can never be known, for Uncle 
Rolf at that moment looked up from his paper, 
saying, in a dreamy tone :— 

‘Country cousins! Ah me, it was ever a 
term of reproach, as if the free broad country 
God made, with its wealth of trees, its expanse 
of fields, its clear, open skies, its singing birds, 
and dancing brooks, were spots to be ashamed 
to dwellin. I was a country cousin once my- 
self.”’ 

“You, Uncle Rolf!’ cried Lily. ‘‘ Why, I 
thought you had always lived in New York.” 

‘*T was but a boy whenI came here,”’ he said, 
in the same musing tone he had used at first, 
‘‘and that is seventy-six long years ago.”’ 

‘‘Where did you live before that, Uncle 
Rolf?” 

‘We lived, father, mother, sister Mattie, and 
I, in a little village about twenty miles from 
New York. Twenty miles was a long journey 
in those days, and when my father died, and 
mother said she must go to New York on busi- 
ness, the neighbors all stared and remonstrated 
as heartily as if she had proposed to take a trip 
to New Zealand. I wondered too, for in my 
lifetime no one of our little family had ever left 
the village. My father had been the minister 
there, beloved and respected, and there was 
sympathy and affection enough for his widow 
and children to make our prospect of happiness 
there far better, it seemed to me, than any 
offered by a trip tothe great city. Iwasa shy, 
timid child, and dreaded change and movement, 
not excited, as many boys of my age would have 
been, at the hope of seeing New York sights 
and joining in its pleasures. The idea of the 
turmoil and bustle I had heard described as be- 
longing to a great city terrified me, and the 
night before the day set for our departure, I 
went to my mother to beg that I might remain 
at home whilst she and my sister went to New 
York. 

*** Rolf, my dear boy,’ she said to me gently, 
‘it is impossible for me to leave you, because 
it is for your sake that I am going to New York. 
Your father left there when we were first mar- 
ried, because he had deeply offended his father 
by leaving the church to which his family all 
belonged, for the one which his own convictions 
led him to adopt as the purer and truer re_igion. 
His father never answered any of the numerous 
letters written during our long residence here, 
and when he died, his will, dated the year we 
came here, was found to disinherit your father, 
and a large estate was left to your two uncies, 





Godfrey and Lucius. You know the salary of 
a minister of the gospel in this little village is 
smail, yet your father hoped, by educating you 
himself, to fit youfor a gentleman’s position in 
the world, before you left your home. That 
hope has been crushed by his death while you 
are yet so young, but his dying request to me 
was to take you to your Uncle Lucius, and see 
if he will not allow you a sufficient sum from 
his vast fortune to carry forward your educa- 
tion.’ 

“Tt was a bitter thought to me, even at my 
tender age, to think of standing as a beggar 
before my wealthy uncle, but my father’s dying 
wisb. was too sacred a charge for me to think of 
a word of opposition, and I silently resigned 
myself to the prospect of my journey, and its 
probably humiliating termination.’ My fore- 
bodings were but too fully realized. Nevercan 
I forget that first interview with my Uncle Lu- 
cius. At an hour when, to our country bred 
notions, dinner should have been nearly ready 
to serve, we found our relations dawdling over 
their breakfast. My mother, after being shown 
into the room by an impudent footman, stood 
a moment silent, waiting for a word of kind 
greeting. Mattie was clinging to her arm, and 
I could feel the hand placed upon my head 
trembling with heremotion. An audible titter 
and rude remark upon our looks made me look 
up. An elderly gentleman sat reading a news- 
paper at one end of the handsomely served 
bregkfast table, while opposite to him a young 
lady, with a quizzing glass held to her eye, was 
leaning over an older lady, whose face was the 
only kindly one in the group. 

***Country cousins,’ said the young lady, 
still giggling ; ‘where did they come from ?’ 

‘*My mother looked at me a moment, as if to 
gather courage from the recollection of my 
dead father’s motive in requesting this painful 
visit. Then, in a firm tone, she said :— 

‘** Lucius Celphane, Iam your brother Rolf’s 
widow.’ 

In an instant my Uncle Lucius was on his 
feet, ghastly pale, and visibly trembling. His 
voice was choked and hoarse as he gasped, 
rather than spoke the words :— 

***Rolf’s widow! his widow! Is Rolf dead?’ 

**T think my mother herself was surprised by 
my uncle’s agitation, but her voice quivered as 
she replied :— 

*** Alas, yes, he is dead! His last request to 
me, Lucius, was that I should bring his chil- 
dren to you, and ask you to aid me in Rolf*s 
education. This is all I ask of you, Lucius, and 
even this I should not request, had not my hus- 
band sent me. He need not have asked this, 
had he not been wronged by his father, robbed 
of his birthright.’ 

“As my mother spoke, my uncle had re- 
gained his cold, stern manner. 

“**Rolf brought my father’s anger upon his 
own head, Maria,’ he said, in answer; ‘ but he 
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was perhaps right tosend you here. I have no 
son, and your boy may remain here. You may 
rest assured that he will receive the education 
I should have given to my own son, until he is 
of age. After that, he must care for himself. 
My daughter Harriet will inherit what fortune 
I may leave.’ 

““ At this moment the elderly lady I have 
mentioned rose from the table and advanced to 
my mother. 

*** We have never met before,’ she said, cour- 
teously, ‘and I hope you will forgive my omis- 
sion in bidding you welcome. You will come 
now to a room where you can rest from your 
journey. This is our daughter Harriet.’ 

‘The young lady, still at the table, nodded, 
but did not rise, and my aunt led my mother 
and sister away, leaving me standing, awk- 
wardly enough, in the middle of the room. 
Ah, me! I was but a bashful boy in those days.”’ 

‘*But Uncle Rollf,” urged Lily, ‘‘tell me 
some more. Did you stay with your uncle? 
Did your mother and sister stay ?”’ 

‘*No, they remained a few days, and then 
returned to their country home, leaving me to 
my uncle’s care. It was a hard parting, for I 
had never been separated from my mother and 
Mattie, and already my childish instincts told 
me that I was no welcome inmate of my uncle’s 
home. I could not then understand why my 
uncle kept me, when it was soon evident that 
my very face and voiee were abhorrent to him ; 
but later I learned his motives.”’ e 

‘¢ What were they, Uncle Rolf?” 

‘* Ah, that would involve telling the whole 
story of my life, Lily.”’ 

‘Tell me, then, uncle. I love to hear you 
talk.’’ 


Well, well, if you find the tale too long, you 
may tell me so. After my mother and sister 
left me, I found my life in that great New York 
home a hard one to endure. I was sent to a 
large school, where I was the butt for about fifty 
boys, most of them stronger and older than my- 
self. They ridiculed my country dress, my ac- 
cent, my manners ; and even my acquirements, 
really, thanks to my dear father, superior to 
their own, were made the excuse for calling me 
a pedant, conceited, and affected. My uncle 
rarely spoke to me ; my cousin Harriet treated 
me as if I were an intruder, and from no one 
did I receive a kind word excepting from my 
Aunt Mary, who seemed to feel some compas- 
sion for my forlorn condition. Three weary 
months passed away, when one day I returned 
from school, discouraged and miserable, having 
been made the object of an unusually large 
number of stale practical jokes, scolded by the 
teachers for my bashfulness, and threatened 
with my uncle’s displeasure, by my cousin, for 
some trifling violation of the rules of home 
life. Slowly and wearily I was ascending the 
stairs to my own room, when a step coming 








down the same flight of stairs caused me te 
look up. My heart seemed to cease beating, 
my very blood to freeze in my veins, as I raised 
my eyes, for there before me stood, I believed 
for an instant, my dead father himself. I reeled 
back and caught the banisters to keep from 
falling, but a hand was placed upon my arm, 
and the gentleman who had so terrified me sat 
down on the stair above me and drew me to- 
wards him. 

‘* You are Rolf‘s son,” he said, kindly, ‘and 
very much like your father. I am your Uncle 
Godfrey. Have you not heard of me?” 

“*Yes,”’ I said, gaining my self-possession, 
“but I did not know that you were here.” 

“*T have been away five long years, but this 
is my home. Come up to my room now, and 
we will learn to be friends.”’ 

Clinging lovingly to his hand I followed him, 
as he turned and reascended the stairs, crossing 
an upper hall to a room that had been closed 
during my residence in the house. As he opened 


the door another new voice fell on my ear. 

** Back again so soon, papa ?”’’ 

Back again, Sibyl, with a friend for you. 
This is your cousin—”’ 

**Rolf—”’ I said, seeing that he hesitated 
over the name. 

A little girl rose from the depths of a capa- 
cious easy chair, and courtesied to me. A 
little angel she looked to me then, dressed in 
soft white drapery, with curls of pale golden 
hair falling round her dimpled shoulders, large 
blue eyes looking frankly into mine, and a coi- 
plexion white and smooth as ivory. She was 
much smaller than myself, and indeed two 
years younger, but her easy self-possession and 
graceful manners made her appear my senior. 
My Uncle Godfrey took Sibyl’s place in the 
easy chair, lifting her to his knee, and drawing 
me to his side by an encircling arm. 

He talked to me of my father, my mother ; 
asked me about Mattie, and drew from my poor 
sore heart all its history of grief and trouble. I 


think he felt for me the more keenly, because. 


his own disposition was so shy and retiring. 
He loved his books, his quiet study, his hours 
of solitude, and, with a passionate devotion, 
he loved his motherless child, Sibyl. 

We talked together till the dinner bell sound- 
ed, and then my uncle took my hand in his, and 
led me to the table. 

The next morning, to my intense delight, I 
was informed that I was no longer to go to 
school, but to go for certain hours to my Uncle 
Godfrey’s library, and study with Sibyl under 
his instructions. Happy days dawned now for 
me. Sibyl and I shared every study; our play 
hours were spent in my aunt’s room, or walk- 
ing with dear Uncle Godfrey, who seemed soon 
to love me as if I were his own son. He en- 
couraged my love of books, stimulated my 
seholarly ambition, urged me forward in ail my 
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favorite branches of learning, and seemed 
proud of my progress. 

I saw but little of my Uncle Lucius and my 
Cousin Harriet, rarely meeting either excepting 
at meal times, and days glided away into years, 
in quiet, uneventful life, till I was eighteen 
years of age. A shy, bashful boy, I was de- 
veloping into a studious, retiring man, a copy 
of my own father and my Uncle Godfrey. In- 
tellectually I know, now, I was far beyond 
most youths of my age; a scholar, because I 
loved study. Practically, I was perfectly igno- 
rant of life, as little fitted to meet and struggle 
with the world as on the day when I first met 
my kind uncle on the stairs. 

Sibyl still shared. many of my studies, and 
hours of recreation, making the sunshine of my, 
life, leading me by her beauty, her kindness, 
grace, and intelligence, from the calm affec- 
tion of a brother to the devoted love of more 
advanced years. Neither she nor I understood 
this change of feeling. I knew only that when 
she was present I was intensely and entirely 
happy, when she was absent the hours seemed 
endless and full of weariness. 

I had passed my eighteenth birthday, gliding 
down the quiet current of my life with but little 
thought of the future, finding my complete hap- 
piness in my studies, my Uncle Godfrey’s affec- 
tion, and the society of Sibyl, when one morning 
I was summoned to the library by my Uncle 
Lucius. It was so strange an event to have 
him voluntarily hold any communion with me, 
that I felt certain some event of importance 
was to be communicated. My mother had, 
four years after my father’s death, gone to join 
him in a better world. Mattie was married, 
and living happily in our old home, so I felt 
sure the conversation would relate to my own 
life. 

In a few curt sentences my Uncle Lucius in- 
formed me that, having promised my mother 
to have me educated to fill some position in 
life, he considered that I had wasted time 
enough over my studies, and had secured me a 
clerkship in the counting-house of one of his 
old friends, where I could be taught the duties 
of mercantile life, and where I would receive a 
small salary, until I could, by my own profi- 
ciency, command a higher one. He further 
informed me that I was to board in the family 
of my employer, and coldly invited me to call 
upon him occasionally and inform him how I 
succeeded in my new life. I was too much be- 
wildered and stunned by this sudden change 
in my existence to do more than stammer out 
some few words of acquiescence in his plans, 
and returned to my own room to try and think 
over what I had heard. To give up my books, 
my Uncle Godfrey, Sibyl, my home, every tie 
endeared to me by long and tender association ! 
I was fairly crushed at the magnitude of my 
misfortunes, and realized fully that not the 
least of all, was the prospect of battling with a 





world new and strange to me, learning a busi- 
ness I felt instinctively would prove distasteful, 
aud encountering strangers in daily and hourly 
intercourse. 

But the fiat had gone forth. My Uncle Lu- 
cius’ will was a law no one in the household 
thought of resisting, I, least of all. 

I was still brooding over my trouble, when I 
heard Sibyl calling me. I rose at once to obey 
the summons, and, following the voice, found 
my cousin with her father in his study. One 
look into my face drew forth eager questioning 
from both, and then I learned for the first time 
that Sibyl was to be taken to Paris to finish 
her education, in theiycourse of the year. I 
could no longer be blind to the fact of my own 
deep absorbimg loves*'In broken words I laid 
my heart bare before the two nearest and dear- 
est in the world, and begged, as a criminal 
might beg for his life, that I might be allowed 
to love Sibyl, and to hope that when I was able 
te marry, she might become my wife. 

My uncle heard me very patiently, and when 
my long confession and prayer were over, spoke 
to me very gently, with no rebuke for my pre- 
sumption in daring to address the heiress of 
his fortune. He told me I was too young, had 
lived too hermit-like a life to judge of my own 
heart. Sibyl was the only woman I had ever 
known. In that great world which I was about 
to enter, others, perhaps fairer than my fair 
cousin, would attract me, and I might live to 
bitterly regret the hour when I became bound 
to my present ideal. Sibyl, too, was far too 
young and ignorant of life to enter into so 
solemn an engagement as I desired. Wewould 
be separated soon for a period of two or three 
years, and then meet again, he hoped. If in 
our separation our hearts remained true to eacli 
other, he would rejoice to call the child of his 
favorite brother his son. 

In all this conversation Sibyl had taken no 
part, but now she rose from her seat and came 
to my side. ‘‘Cousin Rolf,’’ she said, in a low 
voice, but firm and resolute, ‘‘My father is 
right. But be true to me, and I will come home 
true to you.”’ 

We talked longtogether. My Uncle Godfrey 
evidently grieved at our proposed change of life, 
yet as evidently thought it was best for me. 

*‘T have lived a student life myself, Rolf,’ 
he said, ‘* but I was delicate in health, and in- 
dependently wealthy. You are young and 
strong, and it is not best that your life be spent 
in the seclusion of the study. Lucius naturally 
selects for you the same career in which he has 
succeeded so well himself, and when you are 
versed in all mercantile mysteries, then your 
Uncle Godfrey will be ready to aid you in a 
fair start in a merchant’s life. You commence 
to-morrow ?”’ 

‘*No,on Monday. I have four more precious 
days at home.”’ 

** And we do not leave for Paris for a month, 
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so you can still come here to your old school- 
room to spend your evenings.”’ 

But the evenings in that last month sped by 
upon such swift wings, that it seemed scarcely 
a week when the last one came, and the bitter 
words of parting had to be spoken. The next 
day Uncle Godfrey and Sibyl sailed for Europe, 
and I was left comfortless and sad in the great, 
strange world around me. 

I have said but little of my Uncle Lucius, 
save that he avoided and disliked me. The 
first impulse that followed the announcement 
of my father’s death, seemed to be repented of 
almost as soon as my mother left me, and from 
that hour I became an almost hateful object in 
his sight. As I grew towards manhood, my 
Uncle Godfrey often spoke of mymtrong resem- 
blance to my father, which, while it evidently 
made me still dearer to him, seemed to increase 
the dislike of my Uncle Lucius. 

Just before my Uncle Godfrey left New York, 
he told me enough of the family history to ac- 
count, in some measure, for this settled dislike. 

“From his boyhood, Rolf,’”’ he said to me, 
‘‘your father was your grandfather’s favorite 
son. Notonly was he the eldest, but there was 
a similarity in tastes and pursuits that made 
him a favorite companion with our father. I 
was nearly ten years younger than Rolf, but 
Lucius only cne year. Of a jealous, exacting 
disposition, Lucius soon began to envy the pre- 
ference shown his elder brother, and sought by 
many means to lessen our father’s confidence 
in Rolf. They grew to manhood with but little 
brotherly affection, and what of gentle love in 
your father’s heart was thrust away by Lu- 
cius, was poured out upon me from my infaacy. 
To me this elder brother was the bdeau-ideal of 
everything noble and good. I was but a boy 
when the quarrel arose that ended in the final 
separation of my dear brother Rolf from his 
family. Lucius made the difference in religious 
opinion the excuse for stepping between his 
father and elder brother. Little actions, little 
words were magnified, moments of temporary 
irritation were chosen to represent Rolf as ob- 
stinately holding his convictions in defiance of 
parental authority, till finally, in a moment of 
passion, Rolf was ordered from his home, and 
left it, never to return. But,’ said my uncle, 
in a lower tone, ‘‘ years later I learned that 
Lucius loved, with a hopeless devotion, your 
nother, who rejected him before she became 
Roif’s wife. In the first heat of anger your 
grandfather made the will which disinherited 
his eldest son, and divided his property between 
Lucius and myself; but I have always believed 
he deeply repented of his anger, missed his 
favorite child, and would have recalled him 
had not Lucius been ever at his side to keep 
up his anger and resentment. I wasin Europe 
when he died, having taken Sibyl’s mother to 
Italy for her health, and I did not return until 
the day when I first saw you.” 














But,” I asked, ‘‘why did my grandfather 
never answer any of the letters my father wrote 
him ?” 

**T cannot tell,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ I was ab- 
sent for five years in Europe, and before that 
away from home a great deal, travelling with 
my wife, and, previous to my marriage, in col- 
lege and schools. My father and myself were 
almost strangers, and, indeed, Lucius kept him 
apart as much as possible from all his family.” 

After this conversation J felt assured that it 
was a feeling of remorse for the wrong done my 
father that made my Uncle Lucius provide for 
me, and I resolved to work my own way to inde- 
pendence, and no longer remain a burden upon 
one who had driven my father from his home, 
and robbed him of his birthright. The thought 
was a constant stimulus to me in the distaste- 
ful routine of my business, urging me forward 
to learn all the details of mercantile life, and fit 
myself for a position where my salary would 
be a sufficient support for Sibyl and myself, for 
Sibyl was the great reward of all my future 
hopes. 

It was a longer voyage than now, in those 
days, from New York to Paris, and I received 
but few letters during the first year of Uncle 
Godfrey’s absence. But those few letters were 
infinitely precious to me, assuring me of con- 
tinued affection, filled with words of encourage- 
ment and loving advice, brightening many a 
dark hour, cheering many a lonely one. 

One year of our séparation had passed slowly 
away, and still my heart was true to Siby], still 
I looked forward to our meeting, our betrothal, 
and our marriage, when one day I was sent for 
to come at once to my Uncle Lucius. I obeyed 
the unusual summons with a terror of evil, but 
too fully realized, when I reached the house. 
The last packet from Europe brought the news 
of my Uncle Godfrey’s sudden death. Like 
his father and mine, he had died without warn- 
ing, from heart disease. 

‘And Sibyl?” I asked, when I recovered 
from the first shock of the dreadful tidings. 

My uncle frowned, and said: ‘‘ What is 
Siby! to you?”’ 

“She is my cousin now,’ I said. ‘But I 
hope one day, with her father’s consent, to 
make her my wife.” 

‘*Nonsense! Give up any such folly, if you 
everindulgedinit. Sibylis my ward, my niece, 
and one of the richest heiresses in New York. 
You are only one degree removed from a beg 
gar. Sibyl is not for you.” 

He seemed to enjoy my rage and pain. All 
the hatred felt for my dead father, for myself 
seemed at that moment to concentrate in his 
eyes. 

“T tell you,” he thundered, “that you shall 
mever marry your Cousin Sibyl. Take your 
white hypocritical face out of my sight now 
forever. Long ago, I should have sent you 
away but for Godfrey. I have fulfilled my 
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promise to your mother. You can make your 
own way in the world now, and I never wish 
you to cross my path again. Your father 
wrenched away all the happiness of my life, 
let his son swallow the same medicine.”’ 

In vain I tried to make him hear me. Sibyl 
was no longer in Paris, he told me; but would 
give me no information as to her plans, would 
not tell me if she was coming back to New 
York, or to remain abroad. 

I left him, at length, feeling that my life was 
now wholly valueless, deprived of every hope, 
stripped of every pleasure. There seemed no 
future for me, but a hopeless drudgery to earn 
bread to support a life scarcely worth the pain 
of enduring. But for my fear of the Creator, 
my reliance upon His mercy and goodness, I 
think I should have walked to the river and 
ended my weary existence then and there. 

I watched anxiously for a letter from Sibyl, 
and wrote one to her old address, hoping that 
it might be forwarded to her, but no word or 
line from her dear hand reached me. Two 
more long years passed away and I was of age. 
In the three years passed in a counting-house, 
I had become so far familiar with the routine 
of mercantile life, that, upon my attaining my 
majority, the firm under whom I had been 
employed offered me a lucrative position in a 
branch house in Boston, promising further ad- 
vancementin time. There was nothing to keep 
me in New York; Sibyl, wherever she was, had 
certainly never returned to her uncle’s house. 
I had made but few friends, none who were so 
dear that it would cause pain to leave them, so 
I thankfully accepted the offer and went to 
Boston. Could [I have dreamed then of the 
peril of her whom I had never ceased to love, 
with what different emotions I should have 
left the city. But I had heard nothing for two 
long years, and I had gradvally accustomed 
myself to the idea that I was forgotten, that 
the rich heiress had found some newer, more 
attractive admirer than the poor clerk, the 
humble cousin who had lived under the same 
roof with her only by the claim of charity. In 
some gay metropolis in Europe, Sibyl was 
doubtless a star and belle, perhaps before this 
the wife of some foreign nobleman, who weighed 
her republican birth against her gold. 

She had been to me the angel of a lonely life, 
she was still the one fond memory of my youth, 
but I had lost all hope that she could ever be 
anything more. 

I had been a year and some months in Bos- 
ton, when I was recalled to New York by a 
letter from my Aunt Mary, announcing the 
death of my Uncle Lucius, and begging me to 
come and aid two helpless women in managing 
the funeral and other necessary arrangements. 
My Cousin Harriet added a short postscript, 
saying that her mother’s health had given way 
under the shock and grief, and that her whole 
time was passed in her bed-room, and also beg- 











ging that I, the nearest, if, indeed, not the only 

male relative, would come at once to New York. 

I obeyed the summons at once ; but it was a long 
journey in those days, and the length of time 
already consumed between the writing of the 
letter and its receipt by me made it impossible 
for me to reach my old home in time for the 
funeral. 

I found, however, that, by my aunt’s request, 
all papers relating to my uncle’s affairs had 
been left untouched until my arrival. As his 
father and brothers had died, so my Uncle Lu- 
cius died of heart affection, carried away sud- 
denly, and Aunt Mary seemed to have a horror 
of having bis private papers examined by 
strangers. I found her, indeed, in a state of 
great mental excitement, nearly frantic at her 
loss, utterly helpless now that the prop of her 
own gentle dependence was taken away, keep- 
ing Harriet constantly in her sight, and pre- 
pared to throw upon my shoulders the whoie 
of that burden of responsibility she felt herself 
unable to support. Harriet, too, in spite of her 
old dislike to me, was eager to have me assume 

‘the direction of business affairs, and place the 
fortune of the family upon some footing that 
women could understand and make available. 

My first task was in the counting-house, and 
for a fortnight I was kept busily at work. 
Suddenly called from the scene of his money 
making schemes, my uncle had made no prepa- 
ration for death, and his business affairs were 
complicated and unsettled. I found clerks, 
salesmen, lawyers, all in a state af uncertainty 
about their own responsibility, and eager to 
thrust the whole burden of care upon my shoul- 
ders. Long days and evenings, that extended. 
far into the nights were spent in the counting- 
house; but at last I had placed affairs in such 
order that my actual presence was no longer 
required more than an hour or two each day. 

It was during one of these hours that I missed 
an important paper, which one of the clerks 
said my uncle had taken home with him. It 
was very necessary to have the paper, so I 
went to my aunt for permission to look in my 
uncle’s private secretary. 

**O Rolf!” she said, “‘if you will only look 
over all those papers for me. I cannot do it! 
It kills me to tear open my heart by looking 
over your uncle’s letters. Do take them all, 
and destroy what you think he would have 
wished to keep from other eyes than yours.” 

I undertook the task more willingly in a hope 
that these papers would give me some informa- 
tion about Sibyl. I[hadasked Aunt Mary about 
her, and been assured that since my uncle God- 
frey’s death she had known nothing of Sibyl 
excepting that she was in a convent in France, 
still, as she supposed, engaged in her studies. 

It was evening before I could commence the 
examination of the secretary. I knew that all 
my uncle’s papers were kept there, for I had 
often seen him seated before it for hours, busily 
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engaged in writing or reading letters. The se- 
eretary was a large, heavy piece of furniture, 
that stood in the library, filling one corner with 
its bulk. It was full of small drawers, pigeon- 
holes, narrow shelves, and, in fact, all the con- 
trivances of an old-fashioned stationary writing 
desk. 

I easily found the paper for which I was 
seeking, and had spent several hours reading 
over and sorting letters of various descriptions, 
some important, some trifling, but nothing that 
in any way referred to my Cousin Sibyl. Every 
document before me, however, proved more 
conclusively what I had already suspected, in 
the arrangement of my uncle’s business, that 
money was his idol, the one object for which 
he toiled, and for the attainment of which, I 
was already convinced, he would sacrifice 
principles, friends, every obstacle that was in 
his way in his eager race for wealth. Even I 
was amazed at the immense sums he had ac- 
cumulated and invested. 

The night was far spent, and I was beginning 
to despair of finding any clue to Sibyl, when, 
in putting a small drawer I had taken out to 
empty, back into its place, I neticed a brass 
spring in the back of the secretary. I pressed 
heavily upon it, when a whole row of drawers 
opened like a door, revealing another row of 
open shelves, upon which were piled packages 
of papers and letters, tied up and evidently 
placed there for great security, if not secrecy. 

The first of these piles which I opened made 
me eagerly anxious to examine the others, for 
there before me, the seals unbroken until my 
hand tore them apart, lay all my father’s let- 
ters to his father, while, with the withheld pe- 
titions for forgiveness and renewed love, was 
my grandfather’s last will, dated the year of 
his death, restoring my father to his full share 
in the property, and desiring that his dear son 
Rolf be assured of his undying love and full 
forgiveness. 

I was stunned for a moment at this unex- 
pected revelation. Of course, if the will was 
genuine and could be proved, Mattie and I were 
as rich now as our cousins. I was no longer 
only a poor clerk, and now I was equal in 
wealth as in birth to my Cousin Sibyl. 

The thought of Sibyl made me turn again to 
the concealed papers. I shudder yet to think 
of the revelations in those papers. I will not 
describe to you all the letters I found, but tell 
you only of my uncle’s plan. 

Uncle Godfrey, about a month before his 
death, had taken Sibyl to a convent in the 
South of France, where the opportunities for 
the study of languages were considered the best 
in Europe. Upon his death Sibyl had written 
to her Uncle Lucius for permission to return 
to New York, as the abbess of the convent was 
unwilling to send a young girl alone across the 
ocean, unless directed to do so by her guardian. 
Unoje Lucius had written in answer to the 








abbess, desiring that his niece be received as @ 
novice, and subsequently a nun in the convent, 
knowing that if this could be accomplished, he 
would have the sole control and possession of 
her father’s wealth. I think, as Sibyl evidently 
clung to her own faith and freedom, that my 
uncle even suggested force to retain her, for 
there was an indignant letter from the abbess 
assuring Mons. Celphane, that, although her 
regard for what she believed the surest happi- 
ness of chére Sibyl would induce her to leave 
no persuasions unattempted to win her from 
her heresy, never covld she be received into 
the holy sisterhood except by her own free 
will and consent. 

I wept like a child over Sibyl’s letters im- 
ploring her recall home, begging for some news 
of me, and still more over the tonching letters 
directed to me, begging my intercession and 
influence to bring her to New York. She said 
that everything was done for her comfort and 
happiness in the convent, and she was inter- 
ested in her studies, but she longed for home, 
for faces she loved, for me. 

It seemed to me the voyage would never end 
that took me to Sibyl. I left my claims in the 
hands of my uncle’s lawyer, who perfectly re- 
membered my granéfather’s will, which he had 
himself drawn up, but supposed to be subse- 
quently destroyed. Provided with full creden- 
tials to satisfy the good abbess of my identity, 
I proceeded to the convent. 

Ah, Lily, I can never describe that meeting. 
She loved me still, and we were married at 
once. Two happy years we spent in Europe, 
and then returned to New York. Mattie, your 
grandmother, easily persuaded her husband to 
remove to the city after she took possession of 
her inheritance, and my sad, lonely boyhood, 
was succeeded by a life of happiness ; happi- 
ness with Sibyl, our children, and grandchil- 
dren; yes, dear, and our nephews, nieces, and 
their children. 

They are all scattered now. Sibyl waits for 
me in heaven, where are two of my boys; 
others are married, and I am alone again; but 
memory peoples the hours, and I know that it 
cannot be long before I join my wife. Have I 
tired you with my long story, Lily ? 

“No! No, indeed; but I must go up stairs 
now, for it is almost time for the arrival of your 
text.’’ 

‘*My text?” 

“Yes! Was it not ‘Country Cousins !’”’ 
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LEARNING, like money, may be of so base a 
coin as to be utterly void of use ; or, if sterling, 
may require good management to make it serve 
the purposes of sense or happiness. 

THE created world is but a small parenthesis 
in eternity, and a short interposition for a time, 
between such a state of duration as was before 
it, andmay be after it.—Sir THOMAS BROWXE. 
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BY MARY FE. COMSTOCK, 


LEM HILLYARD made a fine picture as he 
stood in the wide field holding the plough, 
while he bade old Gray halt on an upland fur- 
row. The homely employments involved in 
the cultivation of the earth are remarkably 
picturesque when viewed from a distance, and 
if the said ploughman had been a student of 
attitudes, he could scarcely have chosen one 
more masterly than the present negligent posi- 
tion of manly ease, the effect of which was 
greatly enhanced by certain items of costume. 
A pair of red-topped high boots reaching over 
black trowsers up to the knee, a red flannel 
shirt and broad brimmed hat, gathered charms 
in perspective, as viewed from an upper win- 
dow of Squire Benton’s house by a pair of hazel 
eyes belonging to the Squire’s daughter. 

Essie Benton had watched the completion of 
one furrow after another, noting the jaunty air 
of the young ploughman, implying that work 
was play, a mere morning pastime. She had 
marked the straightness of the forming furrows, 
and the upbreaking billows of soft, rich loam, 
till a bird flitting close before the window with 
a quick, bright note, recalled her to herself, 
and she turned away, with the mental ejacu- 
lation :— 

““Why, Essie Benton! Here you are still, 
and mother waiting for you down stairs with 
all the house-cleaning on her hands! A deal 
of time you’ve spent; but things out of doors 
do look so enchanting these first bright days !”’ 
and, with this very sufficient excuse for her 
interval of self-forgetfulness, the conscientious 
household fairy flitted away from said enchant- 
ing out-door prospect, and went trippingly 
down the broad stairs. Little need had she, 
the sunshine of the house, to offer excuse for 
anything in the old, high-walled, wide-roomed, 
loving home, that stood like a sentinel on the 
hill, and by tacit consent seemed to give the 
precedent to all the houses of the pretty ham- 
let, from the initial dinner party of the season 
and first gathering of the sewing circle, to the 
inauguration of the general spring cleaning. 
But though in one sense exempt from duty, 
Essie was a home body and liked her share in 
household matters. 

Somehow, oh, convenient word! Essie’s song 
was the blither and her step the more elastic 
for having spent some time that morning look- 
ing out upon the familiar landscape in the soft 
brightness of the new spring time, and watch- 
ing the ploughman that, through some spirit 
alchemy, further idealized Burns to her mind 
than even, in conning Professor Reed’s lecture 
upon the Scottish bard, she had supposed pos- 
sible. 

Quite unconscious was Lem, however, of the 
gaze of the hazel eyes bent upon him from the 
Squire’s house on the hill. He had other mat- 





ters of thought this morning, and, as he bade 
Gray rest, gave inward expression to them. 

‘And so Edward’s wife is coming. Good- 
by to peaceful reading hours, and ease, and 
comfort of all kinds! Poor Ed, no wonder he 
wants to go to San Francisco for the firm; but 
why in the name of wonder he couldn’t leave 
his pretty wife with her relations, instead of 
sending her up here, where she ’ll be as much 
out of place as a lily pad on dry ground, I can- 
not understand. It beatsme! Why Ed was 
foolish enough to get married, anyway, after 
the knowledge of feminine nature he and I 
have picked up together, I can’t divine ; and 
now, just as 1’ve got the farm clear and have 
the luck to get rid of Mrs. Britts, poor body, 
for the foolish buy to come and saddle his bad 
bargain on me. Bahi it’s hard on a fellow! 
On with you, Gray,’’ and the young ploughman 
pulled the broad-brimmed hat a degree lower 
over his eyes, and forgot to resume the gay 
measure he had been whistling with sundry 
finely-executed impromptu trills and varia- 
tions. 

Lem was the younger of the two brothers, 
and they never had a sister. The father, a be- 
nevolently disposed man, was willing, after his 
wife’s death, to take Mrs. Britts as house- 
keeper, simply because the poor woman seemed 
to have no other place to go. It was true her 
loud tones and driving ways set the boys’ 
nerves on edge, for they were the kind of ‘boys 
that, whether they acknowledged it or not, dis- 
cover that they have nerves instead of growing 
rebellious against the powers that be, yet she 
kept her place year after year, and grew to feel 
veritably at home in it. 

This was feminine influence number one that 
had shaped young Lemuel’s idea of the sex. 
He never thought of his mother in connection 
withotherwomen. She was simply ‘‘ mother,” 
and her loved memory was sacred. 

There was a troop of cousins, related on the 
dead mother’s side, that used occasionally to 
make a descent on the farm, sometimes under 
the leadership of meddlesome Aunt Boggs, who 
was ‘‘sure the dear boys needed somebody to 
look after them besides that obnoxious Mrs, 
Britts.”” By the way, she had never come since 
her attendance at his father’sfuneral. She had 
learned then the particulars regarding the will, 
and also of the large encumbrance on the pro- 
perty. 

As Lem followed the plough this morning, 
one after another of the bright bevy that had 
in the old time been thus marshalled, passed 
in mental review before him. There was deli- 
cate Madge, who insisted upon going nutting 
and picnicing with the rest, though she had 
to be carried over brooks lest she should wet 
the edge of her shoe, and was so afraid of 
snakes that she was constantly bringing up 
heroes to the vanquishing of crooked sticks 
and trailing vines. There was mischievous 
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Meg, who slyly inserted nettles between unsus- 
picious looking sheets, and insisted that the 
boys, particularly Lem, who was just at the 
awkward age, should dance wild measures with 
her down the old piazza, with the others ranged 
up as audience. And there was indolent Ade- 
laide, who always kept the others waiting, and 
invariably instituted general searches for miss- 
ing articles at the last moment. Most dreadful 
of all, there was one wit, whose ambition and 
ability accorded in saying smart things, and 
who, from long habit, found the impulse irre- 
sistible, whatever and whoever the subject of 
her murderous fire. 

Mrs. Britts uniformly resisted these inva- 
sions, fought against them; but having been 
forbidden to be otherwise than civil to the girls, 
and not daring open retaliation upon the “ mas- 
ter,’’ spent the vials of her wrath upon the 
luckless boys. 

Edward stood upon the defensive towards 
Mrs. Britts, resisted the girls’ unreasonable de- 
mands, and assumed indifference generally ; 
but Lem, with the inward spirit of a martyr, 
got up early to do “‘ the chores,’’ that he might 
do double duty as entertainer on all sorts of 
excursions ; for it was a point of honor with 
him that his mother’s relatives should never 
want full courtesy at his hands, and Mrs. 
Britts’ fire was received in silence. 

Things went worse at the farm each year. 
Edward left and went to the city. Lem finally 
paid off the mortgage, kept up the fences, and 
built new barns, while the solace of his resting 
hours was found in Shakspeare and Euclid. In- 
herited intellectual tastes asserted themselves 
despite disadvantages. 

“If father were here to know about Mrs. 
Britts’ going, I don’t think he would object, 
since that sailor sor of hers has turned up 
again to make a home for her. Good luck to 
him!’ further soliloquized Lem. ‘But now 
Ed must needs cut up this little caper of his. 
San Francisco for him and country air for his 
wife. I wish I were Robinson Crusoe. Upon 
my word I do,” and, by way of emphasis, he 
gave a better illustration of sub-soiling than, 
strictly speaking, there was any necessity for. 

“Dinner time, by Jove!’”’ I was about to 
chronicle as the ejaculation that expressed the 
recall to time and place at this juncture of 
meditation, but truth obliges me to state that 
though Lem had picked up an acquaintance 
with the classics, it was not the Olympic deity 
that on this occasion he called upon to attest 
to the correctness of his ejaculatory assertion. 
It was that far more mythical personage, 
“*George,”’ that was in this instance appealed 
to in corroboration of the statement. This little 
fact is mentioned for the sake of accuracy. 

It was indeed high noon, and old Gray being 
straightway released from durance vile, and 
receiving the usual rations, the proprietor of the 
soil proceeded to the house that stood among 


| the elms, and, with the usual misgiving as to 
which mood might be awaiting him, encoun- 
tered Mrs. Britts. 

**Be you a-goin’ to Deerfield very soon?” 
asked that individual, as she placed a dish of 
baked beans on the table; ‘‘’Cos I want to be 
a-hemmin’ them towels and gettin’ things done, 
and I want some more cups and sassers (Me- 
lindy broke a good many), and thread, and nut- 
megs, and raisins. But you men allus thinks 
a woman’s wants of no kind of ’count. I don’t 
*spect to get them things till Edward’s wife is 
here on the spot.”’ 

Lem let her have her say, which, as usual, 
was extended; then, as he helped himself a 
second time, vouchsafed :— 

**T shall go over to Deerfield this afternoon, 
and I’ll get the things if you’ll tell me what 
you want.” 

‘Goodness, if that ain’t too much! I ben 
a-talkin’ to you the last two weeks, and you 
a-askin’ what I want.” 

‘*Some towels, I believe you said,”’ returned 
Lem, composedly ; ‘‘how many shall I get, and 
what quality?” 

‘* Well, not too fine nor too coarse, neither, 
just middlin’. If you get ’em too fine, they 
won’t wear well, and if you get ’em too coarse, 
they won’t do for company, nor dry good.”’ 

‘How many shall I get ?” 

“Well, that’s as you say; cording to the 
cost.” 

“Do we need a whole piece, or a dozen 
towels ?’’ asked Lem, in measured toues. 

‘* Well, perhaps so; jest as you think about 
it.” 

Lem was silent. 

*‘ And about the raisins, be sure you get good 
ones, not like them seedy ones you got afore ; 
and the thread, don’t you forgit that.’’ 

* Skein thread ?’’ ventured Lem, innocently. 

**Skein thread! I guess not. J shan’t sew 
with skein thread, that’s certain.’’ 

**T wish, Mrs. Britts, you would just ride over 
and select for yourself.” 

*“You’re smart, Lem Hillyard, to think of 
me goin’ over to Deerfield after that skittish 
horse of yours. I wouldn’t get into a wagon 
and out again for all the thread in Deerfield, 
either. ’Taint for myself I’m wantin’ it. You 
allus was mighty ’fraid to do errants.” 

‘Did you say what color, Mrs. Britts?’’ re- 
turning gallantly to the charge with a spice of 
the inquisitorial in his tone. 

“Why any color you’re a mind to, if you’re 
goin’ to git a supply. White, I want most of 
any.” 

** Coarse or fine?”’ and the young farmer rose 
from the table. 

** Well, middlin’, middlin’ ’11 do. Don’t get 
that kinky thread all glazin. I despise it.’’ 

“Tf you want to get into nebula, just under- 
take to do errands for a woman,’’ quoth Lem, 
as he put the harness on Jip, “‘ Never got a 
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thing right in my life, and clerks have a pretty 
dealoffun. They ’re welcome to it if they enjoy 
it,’ he added, benevolently. ‘‘Seems to me I 
get a great many things; don’t see what Mrs. 
Britts does with ’emall. Shesays they ’re ‘poor 
quality and don’t wear well.’ Well, her sailor 
son may have the future pleasure. I’ll have 
the Raystons in as soon as Ed’s wife goes, and 
I’ll have a den and be boarder. Ed’s wife, she’s 
another,’”’ and the bevy he had been contem- 
plating in the morning, again rose before him. 

As the purchaser of promiscuous commo- 
dities puzzled over huck-a-back and Coat’s cot- 
ton, the flippant young man behind the counter 
recommended :— 

“*T think your wife will like this, sir. Shall 
I put it up?” 

Lem, patient philosopher as he always proved 
in word and deed, nevertheless had concen- 
trated fire, which sometimes spoke out of his 
eyes plainer than he knew. Perplexed, pretty 
sure that whatever he might select would prove 
the wrong thing, and indulging at the moment 
in a mental tribute to feminine nature in gen- 
eral, taking text from Mrs. Britts in particular, 
the clerk’s flippancy was a little too much for 
Lem’s equanimity, and the deep eyes emitted 
sparks out of their deliberate gaze, that wrought 
a quick confusion of speech, out of which—‘‘ No 
offence. Beg your pardon, sir!’’ with mounting 
color, alone was intelligible; and Lem laughed 
afterwards, riding home by moonlight, at his 
own momentary fierceness. 

It was unexpectedly at last, as regarded 
the hour, that Ed’s wife came, and Mrs. Britts 
declared she was ‘‘all in a flurry like.’’ Mrs. 
Edward’s husband came with her, and yes, it 
was so verily, there was a baby. A small, 
carefully handled bundle brought to horror- 
stricken Lem’s recollection the fact Ed had 
mentioned when he wrote last fall that they 
had “‘a little son, a veritable Hillyard, and he 
wished pa could have lived to see him.” Poor 
Lem! Not only to have a pretty, delicate wo- 
man left on his hands, buta baby also. Where 
could Ed’s wits have been when he made the 
proposition ? 

He contrived to hide his consternation by re- 
doubled attention to their comfort, brightening 
the fire on the hearth in thedamp, seldom used 
room, and seconding Mrs. Britts’ hospitable in- 
tents of whatever kind, having a continued 
horror, meanwhile, lest the small bundle should 
escape from its present blissful somnambulism 
and give example of its vocal powers. 

It was astonishing to see Ed so calm with all 
this responsibility upon him, but then he was 
about making it over to his unfortunate brother 
and escaping therefrom himself; just like Ed, 
quite one of his old tricks, 

The day was advanced when they arrived, 
and Ed must be at Deerfield to catch the train 
at nightfall on his return. He had just come 
to ‘‘see his treasures safe in harbor,’’ he said, 





‘‘and to take a look at Lem and the old 
place.’’ 

Jip was brought to the door in fine style, and 
Lem, soothing his restiveness, sat awaiting his 
brother’s pleasure. 

So long was the parting between the hus- 
band and wife that the young man sitting in 
the buggy concluded that he had made a mis- 
take, that Ed had not looked out of the window 
as he drove up, and nodded a speedy coming. 
He left Jip and came awkwardly enough into 
the sitting room,,just in time to catch the unmis- 
takable sound of a sob, and to see the clinging 
attitude of the tearful young wife, as, clasped 
in her husband’s arms, her head sunk lower 
and lower in momentary abandon. It was 
their first parting, and the journey had been 
tiresome for her strength. 

Lem retreated, a cold perspiration starting 
at every pore. ‘‘She’s homesick already, and 
she’s one of the tender little ones! Whatever 
am I going todo? I’d rather have a termagant 
to do with and be done with it, then a fellow 
needn’t care. Whoa, Jip!’ 

At length the brother came out. Lem did 
not see what Ed did, that a little figure stood 
at the window smiling brightly through tears, 
and holding in her arms the wee Eddy, whom 
she was prevailing upon to engage in all kinds 
of loving pantemime in good-by to dear papa. 

“*T’m so glad to leave them with you, Lem,” 
spoke the brother, as they drove down through 
the elms. ‘ Addie isn’t strong, and this pure 
air and your good care will bring her up won- 
derfully, I feel confident.’’ 

**Do you think she will be contented ?”’ ven- 
tured Lem, uneasily. ‘‘Don’t you think she 
would feel more at home with her own re- 
latives? Thatis, if she gets lonely,’’ he added, 
at a loss. 

** She will not get lonely,’’ asserted Ed, eon- 
fidently. ‘‘She will be better contented here 
than anywhere else. Her uncle, who was her 
guardian, never forgave me for detecting that 
he made unlawful use of her property, and her 
aunt, at heart, could not pardon her for marry- 
ing me instead of a man with greater worldly 
prospects. She wouldn’t go to them for the 
world, and there are no other relations but a 
married sister, who is boarding at a fashionable 
hotel. This is the very place for her.’’ 

**My prospects were very fair for our wants 
when I married,’ Edward resumed; “ but 
Swinston’s smash up was bad for me, and I 
can retrieve more now by accepting this offer 
to San Francisco, even for a few months, per- 
haps, than I can by keeping along in the old 
way for years. Addie is glad to have me go for 
the sake of the boy, as the chance seems likely 
to give usa start. I gave the decision into her 
hands. I would rather leave her with you, 
Lem, than with any one in the world, and Pro- 
vidence permitting, I ’ll be back in the fall, and 
we ’ll see then what is to be done.” 
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The brother’s trust in some way refreshed 
and strengthened Lem, and the two parted one 
in heart, as in boyhood days. 

** She is all the world to him, that’s one com- 
fort, and its not to get away he goes, but only 
that he may come back as he wants to,’”’ was 
Lem’s cogitation, as he let Jip have his own 
way back. 

Nevertheless, though his brother’s words had 
made his heart glow warmly, there was mis- 
giving as he thought of the tears and the lone- 
liness of the delicate young wife, and last, 
though not least, of the responsibility of sharing 
joint charge of that baby. 


Lem opened the parlor door. The fire had 
a ruddier glow, for the night was chill and 
Mrs. Britts was in her best mood—a mood, by 
the way, which continued for many days. The 
high-backed rocking-chair was drawn out of 
its usual corner. Addie’s plaided shawl, which 
was thrown over the wooden back, relieved its 
usual ungainly look. The Maltese cat lay 
purring on the hearth-rug, having been admit- 
ted for Eddy’s entertainment, and that young 
gentleman sat on his mother’s lap apparently 
highly interested with an India-rubber rattle. 
He was a fair, bright-eyed, curly-headed, sun- 
ny-hearted little fellow, and seemed not in the 
least abashed by his presentatioa to his uncle. 
Addie looked up expectantly. 

“‘T thought perhaps Edward would send back 
a line br you,” she said, in explanation, with 
a bright face but slightly tremulous voice, and 
Lem produced the note which had been hur- 
riedly scribbled at the depdt. 

It was wonderful how natural it seemed to 
take the baby while she read it, and Lem was 
delighted to find that he held the small repre- 
sentative of his dreaded order quite safely. 
‘‘However,”’ he thought, “this is one of the 
exceptional intervals. He will surely come 
out of this quiescent state presently,” and 
though the hour before Addie said good-night 
and took away her presence and the baby’s, 
passed really very delightfully, Lem had little 
faith in it. He simply thought: “To-morrow 
we begin in earnest. Pretty little mother. It 
is hard for Ed to go and leave her, I’d rather 
she were a virago. I wouldn’t feel so sorry for 
her.”’ 

Tt was curious to Lem, the next day, to find 
how entirely at home Mrs. Edward seemed. It 
was difficult to believe she had only arrived the 
day before, and Eddy being a healthy child, 
and having been cared for almost exclusively 
by his gentle mother, had not, by neglect, or 
thwarting, or mischievous teazing, been taught 
unreasonable ways ; hence, although clouds did 
sometimes rise in his infantile horizon, sun- 
shine quite predominated ; and though Lem 
regarded the first few days after the arrival of 
his new charge as the portentous calm before a 
storm, he could not but acknowledge inwardly 





that there was a great charm in said calm; if 
such calm would regulariy intervene between 
storms, why, on the whole, a favorable balance 
might be struck. 

Lem went into Mrs. Edward’s room to repair 
a curtain fixture, and in this case the offending 
article in question might be forgiven for the 
frailties of its kind, in that it showed to Lem’s 
eye that which it was good for him to see. 
‘That huge trunk had something worth while 
in it,’ he reflected, as he noticed the choice 
pictures, tempting looking books, and a few 
tasteful ornaments that lent to the homely 
room such a charm as Lem could not have 
conceived possible. The high, old-fashioned 
bed had been made by such dainty hands that 
it looked unlike any bed Lem had ever before 
seen. A delicate bit of needle-work in a pret- 
tily furnished basket stood on an old-fashioned 
light-stand, which had been a courtship present 
from his grandfather to his grandmother, and 
a few spring violetsin a tiny vase, gave a subtle 
charm that Lem was vaguely yet deliciously 
conscious of. ‘‘ You must find the old house 
pretiy gloomy,” he said, glancing like a boy 
from one trifle to another. ‘‘It needs fixing up, I 
suppose, but I haven’t much skillin that way.”’ 

The admiring glance had not been lost on 
Addie, and she was glad of an opportunity of 
descanting on the charm of the large squaré 
rooms and deep windows, and, most of all, the 
varied and exquisite views to be enjoyed from 
them. She “ would like,’’ she said, “‘if he had 
no objection, to hang this engraving there was 
no good place for in her room, down in the par- 
lor. Mrs. Britts, sie had noticed, had a fond- 
ness for keeping the rooms in accustomed order, 
and she had not ventured.’’ Then Lem read 
at a glance that the air of comfort which had 
for a few days pervaded the room of state had 
been banished through that functionary’s read- 
justment. 

‘*Give me the picture, and Ill hang it for 
you,”’ was his comment; and, as he looked for 
the best light, he heard winning tones through 
the open door, saying :— 

“T have a picture there is no good place for 
in my room, Mrs. Britts, and Lemuel is so good 
as to hang it in the parlor for me,” and then 
he understood that Mrs. Britts’ nature had not 
been revolutionized by her prospect of going to 
live with her son Ben, but rather that Addie’s 
care to yield dues and appreciate all favors as 
well as study weaknesses, had evoked hitherto 
unknown placidity. 

It was an unwelcome interruption to the 
general order of things at the farm when a 
rather peremptory scrawl arrived from Ben, 
stating his readiness to begin housekeeping, 
and announcing the day he would appear in 
person to conduct his mother to her new home. 
He had been more expeditious in arrangements 
than at first seemed likely, and Lem had given 
him carte-blanche in regard to time. 
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The Raystons, a family to whom Lem had 
proposed to rent house room, were not yet 
ready to come, and the consummation which 
Lem had regarded as so devoutly to be desired, 
really appeared in the light of a calamity. He 
could take care of himself very well, but the 
pretty little woman in her tasteful morning 
dresses, and with her quiet, gentle ways, and 
the helpless baby, who was to take care of 
them? Lem felt his responsibilities. ‘‘I think 
I’ll try to get Sarah Mann to come and stay,” 
he said. 

“‘T don’t want none of her kind interfering 
with my work,” began Mrs. Britts, inconsist- 
ently ; ‘“‘but I suppose it’s not for me to say. 
Things won’t be kept up the old way,” and the 
speaker actually wiped away a tear with the 
corner of her apron. 

Sarah Mann was not to be obtained, however. 
She ‘‘had too much to do at home,”’ she told 
Lem, and, when he was gone, volunteered the 
information to her mother, with a toss of the 
head, that she ‘“‘ wasn’t going to be maid to the 
fine lady that was there to be waited on,” in 
which decision the mother coincided. 

The matter was under discussion at table, 
and Addie made a remark, ‘The little girl 
that brought the berries seems strong and will- 
ing, and she is used to country ways. I think 
I could get along with her till we could do 
better.”’ 

‘* Why, she’s a mere child,’’ said Lem. 

**No more fit to manage a house,” struck in 
Mrs. Britts, and comparison failed her. 

“Certainly not ; but she seemed fond of Eddy, 
and could keep the fire, and wash the dishes, 
and, perhaps, somebody could be found to come 
Mondays, till we could do better,” answered 
Mrs. Addie. 

Which little speech produced a most bewil- 
dering impression upon Lem, that his brother’s 
wife actually proposed to take the helm herself. 

“This looks squally,” said the young man, 
as he went out in the direction of the cornfield. 
‘* Whatever that young creature could do in 
Mrs. Britts’ place, Ican’tsee. Might as well try 
to hang a web of linen on a grass stem,’’ and he 
pulled a stem of tasselled grass, ‘‘as to turn all 
this work on her.”’ 

However, the little Hannah was engaged to 
come. Addie would not have her till Mrs. 
Britts should be gone. That personage reigned 
to the last, and Addie humbly took instructions 
the last days before she left. What a leaving 
it was, to be sure. The removal of so many 
traps must leave the house quite bare, Lem 
was sure, and he was nearer right than he 
knew. Sewed up bags, corded boxes, close 
bound bundles, there was no end to them, and 
Lem wondered at the amount of baggage a wo- 
man contrives to accumulate. Ben said they 

would stop in Deerfield and stow away in dry- 
goods boxes or some other receptacle. His 
mother seemed very anxious to depart when 
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once ready, and did not betray the emotion 
which some of her previous expressions might 
have rendered likely. And now began the 
new régime. 


Lem spent the remainder of the day in search 
of, not exactly Emerson’s ‘ Angel to do house- 
work,’’ a very human personage would have 
satisfied him, but a grown young woman who 
knew how to make bread and butter, was an 
ignis fatuus, that at sunset he was heartily 
weary of pursuing. 

To his surprise, a very comfortable supper, 
and an animated cheerful face on the part of 
Mrs. Addie, awaited him on his return home. 
As he sat down to the table a quiet sense of 
privacy and home enjoyment stole over him, 
and Mrs. Addie presided with a very delightful 
air of at-home-ness. 

So much of his day’s experience as seemed 
profitable was recounted, and he sympathiz- 
ingly wound up with: “Is the little girl good 
for anything at all?” 

Now Lem had a sudden consciousness that 
this was an unfortunate question. Had not all 
‘‘help,”’ various as it had been in kind, unvary- 
ingly roused Mrs. Britts’ most rasping criticism, 
and when Lem had frequented the sewing circle, 
had he not heard from all housekeepers that 
kept domestics the same harsh testimony? He 
felt that he had perpetrated a blunder in mak- 
ing the inquiry. 

But Addie’s report was not unpleasant to 
hear. ‘She is the most willing child I ever 
knew. I have liked her disposition from the 
first, and she has been very helpful to-day.”’ 

Scarcely any answer under the circumstances 
could have been more surprising. Present bear- 
ings were incomprehensible, but the household 
machinery moved as if oiled. 

Lem gallantly did the first churning, and 
next day Mrs. Edward brought him an adver- 
tisement of a patent churn she had somewhere 
seen used, and she at length obtained a sugges- 
tion that she should ride over to Deerfield with 
him and see if the advertised patent were the 
same. 

Essie Benton, who had early called on Addie, 
regarding her neighborship as the most charm- 
ing acquisition in the world, and whom Addie 
had almost domesticated at the farm, seconded 
the motion, and bore testimony to the utility of 
an article of the kind in use at home. She also 
volunteered her services in care of Eddy and 
superintendence of the little maid during their 
absence, and the matter was decided upon. 

The result was the purchase of a patent churn, 
the use of which Hannah was quite equal to, 
and, before summer was over, through similar 
means, the labor of “‘ working over’’ was cor- 
respondingly lightened. 

It was not long before Addie proposed that 
Styles, the ‘“‘ hired hand,’’ who had been sent 





elsewhere to board, should come back again. 
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Hannah proved a treasure, and was older and 
stronger than she looked. Addie’s gentleness 
and patience had won her quite, and, having 
great fondness for Eddie, her work became love 
work, than which there is no better quality 
under the sun. 

Essie came down one morning to bring a 
fresh magazine, and found Mrs. Addie survey- 
ing a pile of soiled clothes. 

Lem came in from the garden shortly after; 
he had caught sight of the jaunty little hat and 
pretty sacque, and he had learned to know the 
light footfall on the path beneath the elms. 

“It is a pity Mrs. Lundy cannot come,’’ she 
was just saying, and she interrupted herself to 
give him a bright “‘good-morning,” and turned 
to Addie again ; ‘‘but if you will use washing 
fluid for the clothes, I think Hannah will find 
herself equal to them,’”’ and addressing Eddy, 
who was claiming attention, ‘‘ Uncle Lem can 
take berries and milk for his dinner on such an 
experimental occasion, can’t he, Eddy? That 
is the way I should arrange it,’’ and the brisk 
little air of capable decision was so becoming 
to the petite speaker, and the soft, mirthful 
glance of the hazel eyes was so bewildering, 
that a great appreciation of the proposed diet 
took possession of Lem’s mind at once. “I 
will send down a measure of the fluid by one 
of the boys,”’ she said, upon leaving, ‘‘ together 
with the receipt for making it,’’ and with her 
a certain amount of helpful sunshine seemed 
to have passed from the room when she had 
left it. 

Lem absently turned the leaves of the maga- 
zine, and Mrs. Addie had a doubtful look on 
her face. She had been sorting the clothes, and 
she had a proposition to make which she hesi- 
tated about presenting. Presently she spoke :— 

‘There is a strife in prices among the Deer- 
field merchants since the opening of the ‘new 
store,’ Mrs. Harding tells me, and I see the 
prices quoted in the Republican are remarkably 
low. Don’t you think it would be well to im- 
prove the opportunity to make some purchases 
for the house ?” 

Lem laid down the magazine and looked un- 
comprehending. 

‘*Some towels are needed very much, and the 
table-cloths and sheets are very nearly out.”’ 

Lem’s bewildered look rather increased than 
diminished. 

“‘T am sorry I did not bring mine ; they might 
as well be here as packed up where they are,”’ 
continued Mrs. Addie. 

“*Tt’s wonderful how things do wear out!” 
said Lem, and men have been known to make 
the same remark with far less occasion. 

** Yes, and when they once begin to go there 
is no check,” coincided Mrs. Addie. 

‘Such a heap of things as I got in the spring,” 
continued Lem. 

And Addie, who had studied profoundly to 
economize the using of the same and yet satisfy 





her love of freshness, had patched and caleu- 
lated capabilities until she was able to enume- 
rate from memory without effort the exact 
supplies of the house in that direction, which, 
in a matter of fact way, she proceeded to do. 

“Oh,” said Lem, relieved, ‘“‘ you have over- 
looked them ; you ’ll find quantities in some of 
the drawers.” 

Edward’s wife was doubtful. 

*“*T am sure you will. Have you looked in 
the old wardrobe drawers, up stairs? Mrs. 
Britts kept the best things up there.”’ 

“Tt was there I found the linen sheets, but 
nothing more,”’ stated Mrs. Addie. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Mrs. Britts used some of her own things for 
the house. She had a great many.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

**T went into her room to take back the cam- 
phor bottle after Eddie’s fall the day before she 
went away. There were heaps of table linen 
and of white cotton lying around, and I remem- 
ber the black trunk stood open. I only gianced 
at it, but I should judge it to have been beauti- 
fully packed with articles of the same kind.” 

A light broke upon Lem’s mind, and he rose 
and walked across the room. ‘‘ That is where 
‘poor quality’ things went!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘* Addie, one piece sheeting first day of April,” 
and he went on enumerating supplies and 
dates, recounting, too, from memoranda, the 
purchases made in the fall, and wound up with 
‘*Now, is it possible these things have been 
used up, worn out in this family since these 
written dates ?’’ 

And shocked, sympathizing Mrs. Addie pro- 
tested it certainly could not be possible. And 
the two inspected empty drawers and chests, 
and drew inevitable conclusions. 

Lem was irate in the “inner man,” and justly. 
Mrs. Britts was now in another State, and Ben 
was not one to make such a loss good, even if 
convinced of it. 

“ After all the consideration and forbearance 
she has received, I would not have believed it 
possible,’’ philosophized Lem, and he subsided 
into the ejaculation, ‘‘I’m sorry for her!’’ 

It afterwards developed that the missing arti- 
cles were meanwhile proving very useful in the 
boarding-house in which mother and son held 
joint interests. 

Lem looked over quoted prices, and con- 
cluded to take Addie’s advice regarding “new 
store’’ opportunities. . 

‘“‘Here is a memorandum of articles most 
needed ; perhaps it will be some assistance to 
you,” she said. 

Lem took the paper she handed him. 

“The first division is of things that seem ab- 
solutely necessary, the second, only desirable. 
You have purchased so many things this year, 
that perhaps they can be dispensed with.” 

Lem looked at the neat list, in clear-formed 
hand, each article with its quality and exact 
quantity so accurately stated, in undisguised 
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admiration. ‘“That’s a very pretty little piece 
of paper,”’ he said, approvingly. 

Addie laughed. ‘‘I should not suppose you 
would think so after your late experience,”’ 
and there was a womanly, sympathizing ex- 
pression in the eyes raised to his own. 

“What’s this last item ?’’ queried Lem, and 
Addie glanced over his shoulder. 

“Oh, the moreen to cover the lounge! I 
began to put it down and then erased it, the 
list looked so formidable after all you have 
purchased this year.’’ 

Lem looked at the chair cushions made from 
some old laid-away curtains, and glanced from 
them to the lounge. 

“T guess I’d better get it. The old lounge 
is pretty shabby, and you’ve made the chairs 
look so nice.” 

Mrs. Edward had a steamed pudding in pro- 
cess, and she was obliged to give it attention. 

‘Essie,’ she said, interrupting a gay frolic 
that young lady was having with the juvenile 
representative of the family, “ will you add 
moreen for the lounge to this memorandum ?” 

And Essie begged the loan of Lem’s pencil, 
and a very grave and becoming look of consid- 
eration came over her pretty features as she 
spoke :— 

“*Let me see, I remember how many yards it 
took for ours, but this is wider,’’ and she mea- 
sured it with her eye, and pinned a bit of bright 
color on to the paper against the statement of 
the number of yards, color of the sample, and 
gave it to Lem, who regarded the act with 
scarcely disguised admiration. 

He took the paper from his pocket while 
waiting for Jip to discuss his oats. ‘I declare 
that’s the handsomest little piece of writing I 
ever saw!’ And after aninterval of profound 
meditation : ‘‘ Queerest thing in the world ; Ed’s 
wife is taking care of me a deal sight better 
than I am of her, I’m afraid. Why, she’s a 
perfect little general !’’ Lem certainly had the 
virtue of sincerity. 

He felt himself master of the position as he 
entered a store and read off article number one 
from the paper. A holiday procession was 
passing, and Jip, fastened to a street post, was 
uneasy. 

**T’ll fill the order, if you wish,” said the 
clerk, and the list was made over to him, and 
Lem wert his way. Returning, the packages 
were ready for him and an additional one was 
handed him. ‘‘ This is the moreen : we hadn’t it, 
and I went round to Stearn’s for it,’’ and he ten- 
dered the bill, according to advertised prices in 
agreement with Lem’s stipulation. 

“T’ll take that little document there,’ and 
the purchaser pointed to the memorandum on 
the shelf behind the counter, and he deposited 
it in his pocket-boek as carefully as he would 
have done a bank note. 

Every article pleased the pronouncing com- 





mittee of two, and Eddie particularly approved 
the bright moreen. 

In compliance with requests, Lem transferred 
Essie’s sewing-machine from the house on the 
hill to Mrs. Addie’s present domains. ‘If 
you’ll take the trouble to move it, I’ll come 
down and help this blessed little woman to put 
these things in shape,”’ Essie had said; ‘‘she 
approves of modern inventions, y>u know.”’ 

And so it was that in the wide o'd hall, where 
the sunlight came in the morning and stole 
away in the sultry afternoon, Essie sat setting 
the pearly stitches with amazing rapidity, 
while Addie basted, and Lem, what time he 
could get from the field, played games with 
Edward, Jr., and the long, bright, happy hours 
were full of sweet home meaning, and the days 
were very good. 

You can see how it was, reader, better than I” 
can tell you, how air and earth and sky had 
new influence for Lem ; how softness and sweet- 
ness and a subtle blessedness seemed to come 
to his soul in a new strange way. 

And weeks and months, of which I have not 
space to tell you, went by, and Addie grew 
strong, and the only shadow on that bright sum- 
mer was an illness that came to little Eddy, 
when the angels seemed waiting to take him 
home; but the blow was spared, and in the 
watchings and the waiting and the comfortings 
of hope all learned to know each other’s hearts 
the better. 

It was an Indian summer afternoon, Lem 
came from the post-office with the regular letter 
from Edward to his wife. As he walked along 
he had gathered some of the bright auturn 
leaves. They were of rare beauty this year, 
and one of varied shades he twirled before the 
little Eddy as he told some village news. The 
child triumphantly snatched the bright leaf, 
which had been held beyond his reach, and 
laughed aloud. Presently he brought it to 
Essie as a ‘mark of favor apparently, judging 
from his pretty, gracious maffmer of presen- 
tation. Then with some whim of childish cap- 
tiousness or regret for Lem, he drew it back 
again and tendered it to its first possessor with 
more emphatic ‘‘Ou-u,”’ and while Addie read 
her letter, and Essie donned the little hat with 
the piquant wing and songht her shawl, Lem 
played at hide and seek with the child. 

The slow twilight was coming on, and Lem 
walked down through the elms with Essie—he 
often walked up the hillside with her now. She 
talked about the village news, the advancing 
season, and Eddy’s gaining strengfh, but he 
was absent, and when he spoke there was a 
new tone in his voice, and it thrilled the little 
figure beside him. 

*T cannot talk- to-night, Essie,” he said, ‘‘T 
cannot put away the one absorbing idea or 
dream of happiness, that must prove itself to- 
night whether it be indeed an idle dream or 
whether it may become a blissful reality. I 
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cannot longer bear suspense, nor ought I to 
wish that you would, unasked, give me a sign 
I have, coward like, waited for, that you could 
regard me more than asa common friend. You 
will answer me, at all events, and if disappoint- 
ment waits me, I shall not regret ennobling 
myself by at least offering you the holiest”— 
the words were broken here, and when he 
spoke again, he asked, “‘ will you be my wife?” 

There was no answer, and as they walked 
on the momentary silence grew intense. 

“Do not answer me now,”’ he said. ‘“ Per- 
haps I could not bear it now,’ his tone was 
very calm; ‘‘ but if you can say yes, give me 
back this little leaf.’”’” He handed her the 
bright-tinted leaf he had still held since receiy- 
ing it from the little child. ‘If you keep it, 
Essie, I shall find strength to bearit. You will 
be true to me, and let your heart speak.”’ 

Tears were trembling on the long lashes of 
the downcast eyes; soft glow and paleness al- 
ternated on the delicate cheek, but this Lem 
did not see. Presently a little hand reached 
forth the autumn leaf, a wavering, trembling, 
little hand, and with it the giver gave herself. 

And up the hillside the two walked on to- 
gether, and knew not they were toiling up, and 
when they turned at the gate of Essie’s home, 
and looked downwards towards the west, the 
sun, which had been hidden behind clouds, 
broke forth again in a very flood of radiance, 
and hill, and stream, and wooded plain of silver 
birch and green-boughed pine, were bathed in 
living brightness. 

Lem stood uncovered, and they looked from 
the fair country that lay below and met each 
other’s eyes; and heart spoke to heart, that 
which each can speak to none other but the 
one, and peace brooded as a dove, and Life had 
spoken to them anew. 

Mrs. Addie rejoiced, and so did Edward, who 
came in early winter, and was present at the 
marriage. I would like to tell you all about it, 
but my heart js so happy that Lem, true-heart- 
ed, patient, much-tried Lem had found his full, 
true manhood, that I can but rejoice for him 
without multiplying words. 

The Squire respected and liked the young 
man, whose course he had noted from a boy. 
He was glad a stranger had not taken his sun- 
shine away from her parents in their old age. 

The old-fashioned farm-house grew fresh with 
renovations in the spring, and Mrs. Addie and 
Edward, Jr., and later, a little blue-eyed sister, 
come and spend some weeks each summer. 
For Edward has a pleasant home within 
twenty-four hours’ journey. 

The little human blossom that gladdens “the 
old place’ bears the name of Addie. She some- 
times gets the family Bible, and in her Sunday 
amusement of turning over the leaves to find 
the pictures, she discovers, under the one mar- 
riage entry, a bright-tinted autumn leaf pressed 
on the pure, white page. Involuntarily she 
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looks up, from habit now, and says, ‘“ Yes, 
mamma, I’ll be tareful!’’ It is very sacred, 
that bright leaf. 

And Lem says, often in the sweet home 
hours, ‘‘How much I owe to Edward’s wife!’ 
Ce Neen een 

A YEAR AGO. 
BY Z. F. POWELL, ” 
A YEAR ago! 
How mournfully, 
How tenderly, 

The words as to some solemn music flow! 

Long, long ago might sadder seem ; 
But, life forever moving on, 
The present soon is all as surely gone 

As that far past we almost think a dream. 
The hand we grasped but yesterday 
Is now to us a shadow, far away : 

The voice that thrilled but now upon our ear 
Hath ceased, and we at best can keep 
Faint echoes that must soon as deeply sleep. 

Thus all the past is long ago, the near 
As truly as the distant, and we start 
To think how to our soon forgetting heart 

“Forever” sounds scarce longer than “a year 

ago.” 

A year ago 
He stood beside me in his truth, 

In all the glory ef his youth, 

The friend whose like can never comfort me ; 

For now between us rolls the unloving sea ; 

And what though hearts be joined? Hand, voice, 
and eye 

No longer each to each make sweet reply, 

As in that happy time a year ago. 

A year ago! 

Ah, why must all things thus forever change? 
The unbeloved new and strange 

Supplant the old we love and know ; 

Then, griefs of griefs ! grows dearer and more dear, 
Till love counts worthiest that which is most near ; 
And time, fast speeding on, and faster yet 
Change and oblivion, we forget, 

Or image dimly, part by part, 

What once stirred all the fountains of the heart, 
In the time that is now for ever flown, 

That seems long ages and ages gone, 

Butfis only a year ago. 
icmaiitadeitinethisndaheneaae 

GOOD COUNSEL, 

WHEN you rise in the morning form a reso- 
lution to make the day a happy one to a fellow 
creature. It is easily done ; a left off garment 
to the man that needs it; a kind word to the 
sorrowful, and encouraging expressions to the 
striving—trifles in themselves light as air—will 
do it, at least for twenty-four heurs. But if 
you are young, depend upon it it will tell when 
you are old; and if you are old, rest assured it 
will send you gently and happily down the 
stream of time into eternity. By the most 
simple arithmetical sum, look at the result. [f 
you send one person, only one, happily through 
the day, that is three hundred and sixty-five in 
the course of a year. And suppose you live 
forty years after you commence that course of 
medicine, you have made fourteen thousand six 
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THE FROZEN HEART 


“BY VIOLETTE WOODS, 


THERE was fire in the dark eyes of Mabel 
Hunt; flame upon the olive cheeks, and a 
quivering tone in the voice like that of the note 
of a wounded bird. ‘“‘Good-evening, Mr. Ben- 
nett ; I wish you much happiness.”’ 

He accepted the hand she extended to him as 
if he considered its clasp no longer the honor 
she meart to confer; gazed a moment into the 
heart of the jewel which gleamed like a star 
upon her finger, raised the soft, fluttering hand 
to his lips, and was gone. 

Her eyes did not follow his retreating figure, 
her heart was too proud to worship an idol 
whose face was forever turned from her. She 
arose, shook out the folds from her dress of 
crimson satin, walked to the marble mantle, 
and leaning her head upon it, tried to think. 
She might as well have attempted to control 
the faculties of the dead, for her brain was like 
her heart, and that was paralyzed. 

An hour before she stood at her mirror array- 
ing herself for his approval; her own tastes 
were simple, but his were for magnificence and 
display, and they had been consulted instead 
of her own. This was why she was robed in 
crimson satin, guipure lace, and diamonds; 
this was why she was bright and dazzling as 
the sun, the cynosure of all eyes, when she 
would rather have beamed as a star in the hea- 
ven of his heart, and shone for him alone. But 
the dream was over, and Pride was gathering 
up its broken pieces, and hiding them away 
beyond the gaze of the curious. They were to 
have attended a party together, and when she 
came frum under the hands of her maid as 
beautiful as a picture from the easel of an in- 
spired artist, she descended to the drawing- 
room to await his coming. His footfall upon 
the velvet carpet aroused her, and she turned 
to meet him, while a blush, which betrayed the 
consciousness of her own loveliness, suffused 
her cheeks. But ah! he was pale and quiet. 
There was no brightness in his smile, no energy 
in his actions, and, perhaps—the sweet thought 
nestled like a bird in her heart!—he had come 
at last to tell her the story of his love. She 
listened eagerly, but no! there were no such 
words for her. 


“T cannot attend you to the party to-night, 
Mabel.”” This was what he said, instead of 
that for which she had so patientiy waited. “I 
have just received a telegram ‘which calls for 
my immediate presence in another city. I 
would have furnished you with an escort for 
this occasion, but was anxious to see you alone, 
and knew that I could not otherwise have an 
opportunity. You will not forget me—will 
you, Mabel?’’ 

“Forget you?” The thought almost took 
her breath! Could the flowers forget to bloom? 








or the birds to sing? How little he knew 
of woman’s memory, how little of woman’s 
fealty! 

**T am glad you will not forget me,” he said, 
softly. ‘‘The fear of this has been the severest 
pang I have felt in a contemplated separation 
as long as ours threatens to be.”’ 

** A long separation, did you say?” she asked, 
faintly. 

‘Yes; one which must be eternal. I am to 
be married next week.” 

He said this in a calm, measured tone, as if 
he feared that he would, but was attempting 
not to, wound her. And yet he knew, as well as 
she did, that each word was an arrow piercing 
her heart and quivering in its very core. She 
made no reply; the roses had died out of her 
cheeks, and she sat like a corpse arrayed in 
robes of bitter mockery. 

Ralph Bennett derived no encouragement to 
proceed, but he arose, stood before her, and 
said :— 

‘Tt was for this only that I came, Mabel. 
To make my apologies for not accompanying 
you to-night as we had arranged, and to impart 
this bit of information which I supposed you 
would be pleased to hear.”’ 

“And why, sir, have you thought that I felt 
such an interest in your affairs ?’”’ she demand- 
ed, haughtily. 

‘““Excuse me,” said he, in quick, earnest 
tones. “If I have indulged the vanity of be- 
lieving that four years of constant friendship 
had inspired an interest in my actions, and am 
mistaken, forgive me. It is your fault, not 
mine.”’ 

And this was why the fire burned in her dark 
eyes, and the flames flashed upon her rounded 
cheeks ; why her voice trembled, and why she 
extended her hand and bade him adieu. 

For four years Ralph Bennett had been 
called ‘‘ Mabel Hunt’s shadow ;” for four years 
he had been numbered among the visitors and 
admirers, whom her father’s wealth and honors 
and her own loveliness had won to her side. 
Upon the first night of her entrance into society, 
he had gathered her heart, then a bud in beauty, 
and fragrance, and promise, and since then he 
had worn it as he wished. He had watched 
the unfolding of its leaves, the sparkling of the 
dews of feeling which trembled upon them, had 
seen it gain strength, and power, and beauty; 
and now, before its brightness had faded or its 
freshness exhaled, he had crushed it in his 
grasp, and dwarfed its fair proportions forever. 
As I have said, she leaned her head upon the 
mantle and tried to think. Minute after minute 
passed, and still no thought struggled through 
the gloom with which Ralph Bennett’s words 
had shrouded her mind. As there she stood 
yer mother came to the door. 

** Alone, Mabel?” she inquired. ‘‘ Where is 
Mr. Bennett? I thought he was with you.” 
“He has been suddenly called away,’ she 
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answered, mechanically. “I will go with you 
and papa, if you will wait a few moments.” 

She glided from the drawing-room, past her 
mother, up the broad stairway, and sought her 
dressing-room, from which her maid had not 
yet retired. 

‘‘Here, Lucille,”’ she exclaimed, in quick, 
eager tones, “take off these gaudy trappings, 
and give me something lighter, fairer ; white, 
if you can make the selection soon enough.”’ 

She gazed into the glass as her maid took the 
diamonds from her brow, neck, and arms, and 
replaced them with a modest set of pearls. A 
white dress, plain in texture and make, was 
chosen, and as she drew on her gloves and 
gathered up her fan and bouquet, she said, to 
herself :— 

‘The world must not know of this. My lips 
shall wear a smile, and who, then, will guess 
that I am carrying about with me the ashes of 
a dead hope?’? She placed her hand upon her 
heart as she stood in the door awaiting her 
parents, and said, softly, as if afraid the zephyrs 
would overhear and repeat her words: “It 
pulsates as evenly as ever. The world must 
think so, at any rate. Truly, indeed, it has been 
said that ‘the heart will break, yet brokenly 
live on.’”’ 

Her mother came up and threw a cloak across 
her dimpled shoulders. ‘‘ You should be more 
careful, my love. You will take cold.” 

‘*T forgotit,’’ she said, dreamily, and drawing 
the ermine more closely about her, she shivered, 
icily. And yet who would have thought, an 
hour later, as she received the homage of an 
admiring crowd, and dispensed her sthiles so 
liberally, that she had learned woman’s first 
lesson of sorrow, and had felt woman’s first 
fear of the world. 

Days and weeks rolled on, and she heard of 
Ralph Bennett’s marriage with another as 
calmly as if she had never met him, and she 
smiled, even in secret, and congratulated her- 
self that she had gained the mastery over her 
heart. Winter gains the mastery over the 
earth, and brooks and streams that babbled, 
and sparkled, and leaped through the days of 
spring and summer, will hush their music and 
cease their playings. Sunshine will thaw the 
chains of winter, and melody usurp the place 
of silence, but woe to that woman who gains 
the mastery over her heart. For it there will 
be no change for the better, and when once it 
freezes, affection, however warm, will play 
around it in vain. 

Two years longer Mabel Hunt held her sway 
in society. For six years she had been a belle, 
and, at twenty-three, had more worshippers 
than ever. She would willingly have given her 
place to younger aspirants to that honor, but 
the world had claims upon her which she could 
not disregard. So she moved along, and people 
did not wonder that she remained single, for 
ber loveliness was still in the ascendant, and 





the chances for matrimony increased instead 
of diminished. 

Ralph Bennett had been for more than a year 
a widower, his wife having lived but a few 
months after their marriage, and he had re- 
turned to Boston, emboldened by the know- 
ledge that Mabel was still single, and the 
memory of her former love. She heard of his 
arrival with more of pleasure than regret. 
Proud and cold as she was she could not forget 
the humiliation she had endured at his hands, 
and to repay him in his own coin, to lower 
his pride as he had done hers, to accomplish 
this without appearing to do so, was the one 
object which won and engrossed all her atten- 
tion. She knew that if ever she had possessed 
power, that power had increased since he last 
saw her, and so she bided her time and waited 
patiently. She met him first at the house of a 
mutual friend upon whom both were calling. 
He was dignified and reserved, and upon his 
brow there were lines of care and thought. 
She gave him her hand as cordially as she 
would have done two years before, and turned 
her eyes full upon him with something of their 
oiden light. He spoke of his long absence from 
the city, the changes that had occurred, and 
the pleasure his return afforded him. She list- 
ened attentively, replied with emphasis, and 
so skilfully did she throw the flowers upon the 
chasm between them that he did not dream of 
its existence. Evening after evening she met 
him, either in her father’s magnificent parlors 
or at some social gathering, and the world took 
up the burden of its former song, and coupled 
their names together. There was one who for 
months had hovered about Mabel Hunt, upon 
whom she had bestowed more than ordinary 
favors ; but as Ralph Bennett advanced in his 
attentions, Arthur Moore receded, until he was 
at last laid quietly aside. The world wondered 
that he should be so faint hearted, but it nei- 
ther asked nor received an explanation. So 
time sped away. 

The gay winter season ended, and Mabel, ac- 
companied by her mother, retired to Newport, 
whither Bennett soon followed. She laughed, 
rode, and flirted ; received or rejected his at- 
tentions as she pleased, and raised him to the 
acme of happiness one moment, to lower him 
to the depths of despair the next. All of this 
time he had not breathed his love save by ac- 
tions. He tried to understand her, but could 
not; at one time he felt sure of her affection, 
at another he wondered how he could have 
made the mistake. 

It was a lovely evening—there were countless 
stars above, a new moon just setting, the fra- 
grance of a thousand flowers, a sighing breeze, 
and the murmur of restless waves. Ralph and 
Mabel were promenading on the beach. This 
evening she had been kinder to him than usual, 
and, encouraged by the change, he said to her in 
a low voice :— 
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“If wecould always be together, Mabel, and 
with no ruder surroundings than are about us 
to-night, I could be happy. With you by my 
side, and your smile ever beaming upon me, I 
should ask nothing else. And you, darling— 
would you be contented ?”’ 

His eyes were full upon her, but her own were 
downcast, and if there was the slightest tinge 
of color upon cheek or lip it was not discernible 
by the silvery lustre of the stars or the glaring 
light which fell upon them from the illuminated 
windows. He waited patiently, but there was 
no reply :— 

“You will answer me—will you not, dar- 
ling?”’ 

“T scarcely know what to say to you,” she 
responded, dreamily. ‘‘I had not anticipated 
this interview, and am, therefore, unprepared 
for it. Some other time—after we return home 
we will talk about it, but whilst we are here we 
will let it rest. I must go, now,” she added, as 
if the thought had just entered her mind; ‘‘ Mr. 
Moore came down this evening, and I promised 
to attend the ball with him to-night.” 

A frown gathered upon his brow, but he said 
nothing, and silently accompanied her to the 
door. 

He came to her but once during the evening, 
and then, upon asking her hand for the next 
dance, she replied, consulting her tablet :— 

**Let me see, I have eight, ten, eleven engage- 
ments already, and when they are fulfilled I 
have promised to go into the parlor with Mr. 
Moore.”’ 

He turned abruptly and left her; but two 
hours later, as he passed the door of the parior, 
he saw her at the piano ; Arthur Moore bending 
lovingly over her, and their voices mingling in 
a strain of perfect harmony. He stole softly 
out upon the veranda, stationed himself at a 
window, and watched her as she sang, un- 
knowing that her eyes had discovered him as 
his own peered through the parted curtains. 

“IT believe I have reached my limit,’’ she 
said, raising her white hands from the keys 
and listlessly turning the pages of the music- 
book before her ; “‘ but no! there is a charming 
little ballad I used to sing years ago. It came 
back to me to-night, and as I repeated the lines 
to myself, I felt as I used to feel in the days of 
my early womanhood. Shall I sing it?” 

She played a low, soft prelude, and a lower, 
softer accompaniment to the words, 

“Thy name was once a magic spell,” 

Bennett listened until she reached the last 
stanza, but then the tears rushed to his eyes, 
and he moved noiselessly away. As he paced 
the veranda her voice, clear as a silver bell, fell 
upon his ears, and each word engraved itself 
upon his heart. 


“Yet still thy name, thy blessed name, my lonely 
bosom fills, 

Like an echo which hath lost itself among the dis- 
tant hills; 





Which still, with melancholy note, keeps faintly 

lingering on, 

When the joyous sound that woke it first is gone, 

forever gone!” 

“Tf I knew,” said he, as the last vibrations 
of her voice died upon the summer air, “that 
she cared nothing for me, I would rather sleep 
forever beneath those restless waves to-night, 
than upon the downiest couch that luxury could 
afford.” 

He received no comfort, no assurance from 
her during the remainder of their stay at New- 
port. She did not avoid him, but Arthur 
Moore’s shadow lay upon his heart and dark- 
ened his happiness. They were always to- 
gether, and people wondered in secret over 
their amicable relations. Mr. Moore was the 
first to leave. Business of importance claimed 
bis attention, and he announced the fact to his 
lady love and bade her adieu in the presence of 
hundreds. Ralph watched them closely, but 
failed to observe a shade of regret upon the 
countenance of either. After his departure 
Mabel was as gay as ever; she gained new con- 
quests, sported awhile with her captives, and 
released them from their bondage against their 
wills. 

One morning she and her mother came to the 
breakfast-table in their travelling dresses, and 
an hour later were gone. Other fashionables 
soon departed, among them Ralph Bennett. 
He reached the city to find Mrs. Hunt and 
her daughter still absent, and upon inquiry 
learned that they were visiting Canada and the 
Lakes. So he ‘“‘ contented himself with discpn- 
tent,’”? and impatiently awaited their return. 
When this fact was announced he called at Mr. 
Hunt’s, but other visitors being present the 
conversation was general. As he was leaving 
he sought an interview for the following even- 
ing, to which she assented with apparent eager- 
ness. He came earlier than he at first intended, 
but she was waiting alone, ready to receive 
him, The subject which lay first in his heart, 
first in his mind, was almost the first upon his 
lips. He addressed her in earnest, passionate 
language—told her of his love which had burst 
into existence the first time his eyes looked into 
hers, and which had grown and strengthened 
with every moment since. 

“And yet in that time you have been the 
husband of another. How am I to reconcile 
that fact with your present statement ?’’ 

Her tones were cold and harsh, so cold that 
they chilled whatever hope may have been alive 
in his bosom when he entered her presence. 

“Let me teli you a story of real life, Mabel,” 
he said, nervously; “you will not speak so 
harshly to me when you have heard it.” 

‘“* Proceed,” she replied. There was neither 
look nor word expressive of interest in the reve- 
lation he was about to make, but he was too 
despairing to await propitious circumstances. 

‘* There was once,”’ he began, ‘‘ a stern father 
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and an only son. When the son was but a 
youth his father betrothed him in marriage to 
the daughter of a friend, a delicate, deformed 
girl, whose wealth was her only attraction. 
There was no congeniality between them, but 
the parents of both claimed the fulfilment of 
the compact, and made disinheritance the terms 
of refusal. The youth sought a respite of four 
years, promising to wed the maiden at the end 
of that time if she still wished a union; but if 
opposed, to relinquish her and his claims to his 
father’s wealth. "With the years of early man- 
hood there dawned a love as bright and pure as 
the first star of night. He knew that it was fatal 
to yield, but still he could not remove himself 
from the presence of her he loved. He guarded 
well his lips, but over his heart and actions he 
had no control, and they must, frequently, 
have told the story of his love. At last an im- 
perative summons came; the lady was ready 
to fulfil her part of the contract, and the young 
man turned his back upon hope, happiness, and 
upon her who held his heart, and wedded the 
one to whom his father had betrothed him. A 
few short months she lingered, and then died. 
As soon as propriety would allow be sought 
her from whom his affections had never wan- 
dered aninstant. She was changed ; her added 
years had made her nobler, fairer, and more 
thoughtful. She was as generous and impul- 
sive as ever, but her eyes would tell him nothing 
of her heart. But the time has come when he 
can no longer be kept in suspense; he must 
know his fate, whatever it be. + Tell me, 
Mabel, what answer you have for me—teil me 
whether I am to go forth rejoicing or in sor- 
row ?”’ 

‘I du not love you,” she answered, meekly. 
‘‘T am proud of the honor you have conferred 
upon me, but must decline it. In two weeks I 
am to be married.’’ 

“To whom ?”’ he asked, and the light flashed 
up into his eyes and burned with a steady glare. 

‘To Arthur Moore,” was the reply, and she 
looked at him with a bright, flashing, trium- 
phant gaze. 

She waited for him to speak—five, ten min- 
utes passed, and a carriage dashed up to the 
door. 

“‘T am engaged for the rest of the evening,”’ 
she said, and, extending her hand, bade him 
adieu. 

He passed Mr. Moore upon the steps, and an 
hour later, in seeking excitement, strolled to the 
opera, where he saw Mabel Hunt surrounded 
by a party of gay young friends, herself the 
loveliest, gayest of them all. Later, as she 
stood at her mirror, her white hands upraised 
to unclasp the bandeau of pearls which adorned 
her jetty locks ; her dark eyes peering through 
the glass into her wildly throbbing heart— 
could Ralph Bennett have seen her then, he 
would have known that she had sacrificed her- 
self upon the altar of pride, 








For a year her head was pillowed upon the 
breast of Arthur Moore—for a year she was a 
faithful wife ; but at the end of that time, her 
bloom faded, the current of life was chilled, 
and lips and eyes were closed upon earth for- 
ever. Her husband mourned her sincerely, but 
he never knew that the warm rays of his af- 
fection had failed to melt a frozen heart. 
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My gentle sister, when the evening hour 
Hovers around me on its golden wings, 
And to my lonely musings all its dower, 
Rich with the pensive thought, at twilight brings; 
I linger, if perchance thy spirit nigh, 
Revisiting the scenes we loved to share, 
From its blest mansion in the upper sky, 
Bends down to heed my solitary prayer. 


If here, insensible to mortal clay, 
The spirits of the loved and lost do come, 
To woo our erring souls from sin away, 
And point a passage to the fadeless home, 
What ceaseless vigils are above my path, 
Though all unseen the spiritual aid; 
Than mine, no course more constant watcher hath 
Than thine, no angel’s task so well repaid. 


For though ere Death had plunged his fatal sting, 
No pious thought found refuge in this breast, 

Yet when thy spotless soul had taken wing, 
And won the shining portals of the blest, 

Some radiance, kindled at the throne above, 
Dissolved the empire of Sin’s iron rod ; 

Strange we should grieve away the souls we love, 
And people heaven to win us back to God. 


If selfish sorrow’s murmurings could break 
Thy leaden slumber, or with smiles illume 
The pale-eyed countenance, anew to take 
The glowing lustre of life’s early bloom, 
I might invoke thy visitings with tears, 
With piteous plaint implore some kind delay, 
Turn back the footsteps of receding years, 
And save thy charms from premature decay. 


Why were the blossoms of thy youth unfolded? 
To close at early dewn their petals up; 
Why was thy form a faultless model moulded? 
Alas, so beautiful, so soon to droop! 
Would I could drop a less embittered tear, 
For chilled affection’s alienated trust, 
Or that thy coffin held a form less dear, 
And Friendship mourned some unfamiliar dust, 
’T were idle incense to unconscious clay 
With wild lament, or tear of sorrow shed, 
Or unavailing love’s complaining lay, 
To pierce the dreamy regions of the dead, 
If penitential vows can win the shores, 
Their hov’ring shades invite our feet to press, 
Where to our vision ended time restores 
Our lost, though absent long, not loved the less. 


oom 


THE desire of knowledge, like the thirst of 
riches, increases ever with the acquisition of 
it.—STERNE. 

THE diminutive chain of habit is, scarcely 
heavy enough to be felt till it is too strang to 
be broken, 
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THE WEDDING BONNET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MIDNIGHT WATCH.” 


THAT “accident often accomplishes what the 
most hopeful perseverance faiis to effect,”’ the 
following narrative is but an additional proof; 
but as I rode towards Saltmarsh Police Station 
during the afternoon of an April day in the 
year 1863, my thoughts were far from being 
occupied with any such truth. I was thinking 
of Edward Felton, whom I had not seen for 
four years, and in whom I had felt always a 
friendly, nay, almost a brotherly interest. 

Edward had been in the mounted police for 
six or seven years, and he didn’t take well to 
it, poor fellow! He felt what he considered his 
loss of caste deeply, and avoided speaking of 
his earlier days; but I knew that his family 
was an old and good one, and that he was one 
of those unfortunate younger scions, to whose 
share the increasing poverty of the family had 
meted but a partial education, while the elder 
brother bore a title, and the second had taken 
his degree at Cambridge. 

The position of his relatives would no doubt 
have enabled them to procure something better 
in England for Ned than a trooper’s saddle, but 
the youth was proud, and vowed he would 
never return until he was independent of pat- 
ronage ; and whether such a thing was ever 
likely to happen on seven and six, or eight 
shillings, equal to $2 50 a-day, and sixpence 
additional “good conduct”? money, ask any 
“mounted man’? who has had the honor of 
being in her Majesty’s-Victorian Force. 

Felton used to be melancholy and reserved 
in his habits, and, as a natural consequence, his 
more harem-scarem mates did not much affect 
him. They called him proud and themselves 
as good as him ; and poor Ned took very good 
care to interfere with them as little as duty 
would permit. 

Wondering how he had got along those four 
years, during which I had heard of his moves 
from one station to another, I reached Salt- 
marsh, and the first face upon which my eyes 
rested, when I entered the court-yard, was that 
of Ned; a face, however, so illuminated and 
revived, so to speak, that I had to look twice, 
to convince myself of his identity. 

“Well, Felton,’ I said, as I returned his 
warm greeting, “you are getting younger in- 
stead of okier. Why, you make me ashamed 
of my mouldy whiskers, man! Has the last 
mail brought you word that the coronet is ready 
for yorr brows?” 

“‘ Not it,”’ replied he. ‘‘The coronet can go 
to Old Scratch ; I don’t covet it one bit. But, 
here, give me your mare, and I’ll stable her; 
Singer has gone on duty.” 

“Excuse me, my dear fellow,”’ I responded, 
taking the bridle from his ready hand, “ but I 
prefer looking after Vino myself. I shall not 
restrict her to regulation forage after such a 





week’s work, and I had better take the respon- 
sibility on my own shoulders.”’ 

** All right, old fellow ; I’ll go and look after 
the wants of your stomach. I don’t know how 
our larder’s affected, but we will raise some- 
thing or other, Idare say. Oh, Mark,’’ he added, 
calling after me as I was proceeding towards 
the stable, “‘there’s no forage out; you will 
have to get down a truss of hay from the loft.’’ 

Leaving Vino outside for a moment, I entered 
with the intention of dislodging the trussin the 
easiest manner from the rough boards that laid 
from wall plate to wall plate, and found the 
said loft. There was a fork leaning against the 
door, and with the handle of it I tilted one of 
the trusses on end, and tipped it on to the floor. 
As I did so, or rather as it fell, an unusual ap- 
pearance in its centre attracted my attention, 
and @ moment’s examination convinced me 
that a square piece had been artistically cnt 
from the closely pressed hay and again inserted ; 
but for what purpose? Ah, that was the rub! 
The force of the concussion occasioned by its 
fall had shaken this piece partially from its 
well-fitted cavity ; and it was but a moment’s 
work to withdraw it altogether, leaving ex- 
posed in the heart of the truss—a bor. 

‘Wonders will never cease,”’ soliloquized I; 
‘what the mischief sort of a discovery have I 
dropped on now ?”’ 

I seized the box with as firm a grip as its 
position would allow, and drew it to the light. 
It was simply a square box about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and papered on the outside 
with a green-patterned wall paper ; and it was 
primitively fastened by a piece of leather that 
hooked on to a lock. A piece of hay, corre- 
sponding in size to the outside, had, as I have 
said, been carefully cut out of the truss; and 
a piece of barely three or four inches in thick- 
ness inserted over the box after it had been 
concealed. ‘‘ What an outrageous hiding place, 
to be sure,’’ I thought, as I hastily stowed the 
**plant’’ up on the loft again, and hastened to 
feed Vino; ‘‘but surely you’ve made a mis- 
take this time, my hearties, whoever you are.”’ 

I was, of course, most curious to see the inside 
of this strange “find,’’ but my usual caution 
led me to wish for secrecy in examining it. I 
feared the entrance of my friend Felton, for I 
have ever made it my practice to conceal my 
plans carefully from even my fellow workers 
until their assistance is absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the carrying of them out successfully. 

Fortune, in this instance, however, favored 
me ; for, just as I completed the arrangements 
necessary to the comfort of my horse, I saw 
Ned hurrying out of the yard in the direction 
of the township, which was near by; no doubt 
to procure something eatable wherewith to 
supplement his stores. Seizing this opportu 
nity, I lifted down the box and hastily undid 
the fastening. 

You would never guess upon what an article 
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my eyes first rested under that papered lid ; no, 
not if you were at the work for a whole month! 
It required all my strength of nerve, and two 
or three looks at Vino munching her feed into 
the bargain, to convince me that the thing was 
real, and that I was not fast asleep and dream- 
ing, for it was neither more nor less than a wed- 
ding bonnet. I took it gently up in my extended 
finger as carefully as the bride would do herself ; 
but the dainty bonnet was almost forgotten, 
when my vision rested on the strangely dis- 
similar article that lay under it, and was ex- 
posed when I abstracted the concoction of satin 
and blonde that I held on my finger. Lying 
comfortably on the bottom of the box was a 
six-barrelled Colt’s revolver—fresh and new it 
was, too. But alongside thé pistol was a good 
roll of bank-notes, that were not fresh and new, 
but limp and well thumbed; and among them 
were ones, and tens, and fives; ay, and a fifty. 
Could anything beat that? 

““Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, a hundred! 
Ten, thirty, fifty, and fifty—hum, hum—and 
fifty. Yes, two hundred and fifty pounds 
($1250), a Colt’s revolver, and a wedding bon- 
net !”’ 

A wedding bonnet, which, at this stage of 
the proceedings was in the stall, and very in- 
conveniently in the way of Vino’s nose; for I 
had pitched it anywhere, when my fingers 
closed over the cash! Alas, alas! what senti- 
ment can stand between the hand and a roll of 
bank-notes? The notes once counted, how- 
ever, and safely stowed in my pocket, the bon- 
net was restored to its box; and if a straw or 
two did attach themselves to the soft blonde, 
were the dreams of the intended bride less 
sweet ? 

*‘And who the deuce can she be?’ I won- 
dered, as I hid the “find’’ far back on the loft; 
*fand on what discovery am I about to stum- 
ble?” I went on as I went, and joined young 
Felton, who was now returning to the barrack 
room. 

**T hope I have not kept you waiting, Mark,” 
he said, as he deposited his purchases near to 
the eatables already on the table. ‘‘Did you 
find much difficulty in getting down the hay?’’ 

“Oh, no! Where do you get your forage 
now? I have not seen such good hay since I 
left Nelson.”’ 

‘Singer and I brought it from Ryama yester- 
day. Itis first class, and we were deuced glad 
to get it, as Mehan’s contract was up three 
weeks ago, and no one seems willing to supply 
us again at the price.” 

“Ryama? That’s Capel’s station, isn’t it? 
Does he sell forage? I thought it was cattle 
he entirely devoted himself to.’’ 

“And so it is; my word, Captain Capel is 
too proud to dealin hay; but Inspector Hart 
and he are rather old acquaintances, and I 
ventured to ask him for some as a great com- 
pliment. By the by, Mark, you’ve got orders 
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to buy horses, have you not? Capel has a fine 
mob to sell; you might have the pick of them, 
I dare say.”’ 

** You seem to know all about Ryama, Ned,” 
I said, looking shyly at the handsome fellow, 
as I swallowed a glass of excellent pale ale. 
** Are there any young ladies there?” 

Felton grew rosy red, to my astonishment, 
for, of course, I had but asked the question to 
gain some information as to the identity of 
the intended bride; but his reply was prompt 
enough to disarm a less suspicious man alto- 
gether. 

‘* Young ladies! my word, yes, two of them, 
no less.” 

“Two! I thought Captain Capel was a 
widower, and the father of only a son.” 

“You are quite right; but he has a ward, a 
very lovely girl, who is to be married to young 
Capel as soon as he is of age.”’ 

** And the other? the second one?” 

“Oh, she’s a companion, or something of 
that sort.” 

** And pretty also, eh?” 

‘* Yes, tolerably so, indeed,”’ stammered out 
Ned. She is a very delightful girl; her name 
is Miss Tennant.”’ 

** Ah!” 

‘* And so that’s it, my hearty ; Ned,” thinks 
I, once more to myself, ‘‘ you’re in love, and 
most likely fancy yourself beloved; and that 
accounts for the bright eyes and the loss of afl 
your old melancholy! Well, God speed you, 
my lad; but whose is the wedding bonnet?” 

Ay, that was the question, sure enough ; 
whose was the wedding bonnet? Surely it was 
beyond all doubt not the delightful Miss Ten- 
nant’s. Felton could have had no hand in the 
‘* plant,” or he would never have permitted me 
to choose my own truss from the loft, and, be- 
sides, where was he, poor devil, to get two 
hundred and fifty pounds? 


snack, ‘‘I think Ill spell with you for a day or 
two, as Vino is really knocked up; and I can 
have a look at Capel’s horses. ButI say, keep 
quiet about my connection with the force. I 
often find it to my interest to remain unsus- 
pected, even when I have no particular case op 
hand.”’ 

‘All right, mate,’’ answered my hearty 
friend, as he left the room to attend to some 
duty or other. 

Taking up my hat, I strolled up the scattered 
street, with the idea of taking my first step to- 
wards finding an owner for the money I had 
so strangely discovered. Directing my steps 
to the principal public house in the place, I 
entered a room off the bar, and requested an 
interview with the landlord, who in a few mo- 
ments joined me. 

‘Good day, sir, what can I do for you ?”’ 








“Take a seat, and answer me a quesijon or 
| two,’’ I replied. 


‘* Well, Ned,”’ I observed, as I finished my. 
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The straightforward business-looking owner 
of the house did so, and without a single ex- 
pression of curiosity in his countenance. 

**T hope you can keep a secret, Mr. Slater,’’ 
T continued, ‘‘for I am about totell youone. I 
am an officer in the detective force, but I do not 
wish the fact to be known at present in this 
township.”’ 

“Tt will not be known from me, you may de- 
pend uponit. It is impossible to say how soon 
I might be in need of your services on my own 
behalf.”’ 

‘Well, I am in possession of some notes, 
which I want to trace back if Ican. Are you 
in the habit of keeping any record of the num- 
bers of bank notes that pass through your 
hands ?”’ 

‘* Only in the case of the notes being above a 
five in value; when they are so, I invariably 
take the number of the note I receive, as well 
as of those I give in lieu of it.” 

“ An excellent method !’"" I exclaimed in re- 
ply. ‘“‘Andif you would only be good enough 
to let me have a peep at your list, who knows 
but that we might discover something.” 

While the landlord was absent procuring the 
book in which he kept his numbers, I produced 
my bundle of notes, and rapidly took their 
numbers and banks. Scarcely had I com- 
pleted, and held the bit of memorandum in my 
hand, when Mr. Slater returned, and opened 
the ledger he carried. , 

“Tf you would kindly read me the numbers, 
commencing from to-day and reading back for 
a few weeks, I will tell you if I recognize any.”’ 

Mr. Slater did as I ‘requested, but unsuccess- 
fully for a dozen or two figures. At last, how- 
ever, he read: ‘ Bank, N. 8. W., five pounds, 
number twelve thousand, five, three, two.”’ 

“* Stay, sir, that’s one of mine! Could you 
tell me to whom you gave that note?” 

‘Easily, it is marked here. I gave it in 
change, with the three following, over to Con- 
stable Felton, about a fortnight ago.” 

“Constable Felton? Edward Felton, sta- 
tioned here at Saltmarsh ?’’ , 

“The same, sir; he wished change for a 
twenty pound note, and I gave it to him.” 

I leave you to conceive my state of bewilder- 
ment as, after gaining a little more information 
from the landlord, I took my slow and thought- 
ful way to the camp. I had traced some of the 
notes safely enough to Ned Felton, could it be 
possible that he had anything to do with the 
wedding bonnet ? 

But no, it was not possible. I watched him 
carefully that night, and even took him into 
the stable to examine Vino’s condition, but I 
saw no consciousness whatever in poor, happy 
looking Nei!’s countenance as I feigned to re- 
quire some more hay, and knocked a truss 
down off the loft in my attempts to get it. Cer- 
tainly no man could have laughed so gayly at 
the fay), as did Ned, had he been aware of the 





hidden bonnet, the six chambered revolver, and 
the two hundred and fifty pounds, composing 
the “ plant.’’ 

T was all anxiety now to visit Ryama, never 
doubting but that I would manage to make 
some little discovery ; and intimating my inten- 
tion to Ned, before he mounted his horse to 
proceed on duty, I saddled Vino, and, leaving 
her in the stable, proceeded to settle another 
little piece of business before I started—and 
that was neither more nor less than the “ plant- 
ing of the plant.’’ I was fearful lest my pretty 
find’ might be discovered in my absence, you 
see; and so looking right and left to see that 
the coast was clear, I carried the bonnet ox, 
carefully enveloped in a sack, into a garden at 
the back, where Singer was raising some sickly 
cabbages, dug a hole, and buried it. From my 
mentioning how carefully I covered the box as 
I placed it in the ground, you may fancy I was 
afraid of the delicate white article it contained 
being damaged ; but if you did, you would be 
mistaken, for it was the paper on the outside I 
wished to preserve, and Singer’s garden soil 
was rather damp. 

Ryama was distant about five miles from 
Saltmarsh ; the road to it lay through a pretty 
pastoral country stretching by the Rairata 
River. I had been at Captain Capel’s station 
once before, but that was some years ago, when 
I was in the mounted police, and I knew there 
was not the slightest chance of his recognizing 
either my name or person. The house was a 
substantial and handsome stone building facing 
the river, and built upon a slope green with 
shrubberies. An avenue of poplars led up to 
the entrance, and following it I found myself, 
in a few moments, under the portico of Ryama. 
I gave my card to the servant, who answered 
the bell, and requested to see Captain Capel on 
business. While I waited that gentleman’s 
convenience, I tied my horse to the portico, 
and, ere I had done so, Captain Capel joined 
me. After the ordinary greetings required by 
courtesy, I intimated my intention of purchas- 
ing horses, and the captain immediately ordered 
Vino to be stabled, and requested me to enter 
and partake of some refreshment. 

‘Tf it will suit your convenience, captain,”’ 
I replied, ‘‘I should prefer first attending to 
business, afterwards I shall have pleasure in 
partaking of your hospitality.” 

“‘ Certainly,” said he, ‘‘and fortunately the 
paddock is but a short distance from the stables, 
which you see yonder near the barns.”’ & 

The captain was a tall and still military look- 
ing person, and I was astonished to find him 
anything but the proud and reserved man I 
had decided him to be during my former short 
visit. Perhaps the difference between the so- 
cial positions of a common ‘‘trap’’ and a gen- 
tleman who intimated an intention of purchas- 
ing a dozen hozses of good breeding, might 
have accounted for the suavity with which the 
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squatter treated me; but whatever was the 
reason, I found him disposed to be quite com- 
municative and friendly. 

His horses were really suitable, and, in the 
course of a couple of hours, I had chosen six, 
and decided upon leaving an inspection of the 
remainder until another day; the fact of the 
matter being that I wished to have an excuse 
for again visiting Ryama, and besides, I was 
beginning to be uneasy about my present suc- 
cess. No sooner, however, had I completed 
my purchase than I received a most pressing 
invitation from the captain to stay and dine 
with him, to which invitation I acceded with 
delight. 

I had not as yet seen a single member of the 
family save Captain Capel himself, and I was 
far from suspecting him to have anything to do 
with my wedding bonnet ; just, however, as we 
were returning towards the house, a young 
man rode furiously to meet us, and without 
deigning the slightest notice of his father’s 
companion, addressed the captain abruptly: 
‘* Father, have you positively been selling hay ?” 

“T have, Bob; why do you ask the ques- 
tion ?” 

“Well, that is a go!” said he, and the re- 
spectful youth turned his horse, and left us as 
suddenly as he had come. 

During my short opportunity, I had closely 
examined this young scion of the Capels, as I 
had no doubt he was, and I did not feel like 
honestly congratulating my host upon the pos- 
session of such an heir. He was an ill-tem- 
pered, obstinate-looking youth, and, withal, 
had little stamp of intelligence in his beetling 
brows and low forehead. As he spoke the 
words I have recorded, and rode away, I sent 
a private and joyous opinion of my own after 
him. At last I saw a clue to my mystery. 

“Yes, Mr. Bob, my hearty,” I thought, “I 
think I could find an owner now for my wed- 
ding bonnet and the Colt! ay, and the two 
hundred and fifty flimsies into the bargain.” 

I noticed a frown gather on the captain’s 
face as he looked after his son ; and, as if under 
an irrepressible impulse, he turned and ad- 
dressed me: ‘I wish I could see him learn to 
overcome that fiery, spasmodic temper of his.’’ 

*“Your son, I presume, captain! Oh, time 
will settle all that for you. And you know it 
is these strong-willed youths that, properly 
trained and curbed, make the true heroes in 
life.” 

‘*True, sir; but the time is past now, I fear, 
for curb or bit; Robert will be of age the day 
after to-morrow. By the by, we ceiebrate the 
occasion with a ball at Ryama; I trust your 
4eisure will permit of your favoring us vy your 
company.” 

I bowed and declared myself only too happy 
to accept this invitation. 

“There he goes!” said the father, again, with 
a sigh, as Mr. Robert sped down the poplar 





avenue like a shot, “off without the siightest 
intimation. But I hope everything from his 
marriage ; Miss Seldon is the sweetest being in 
existence.”’ 

“* Ah, there is a marriage in view, captain?”’ 

** Yes, I shall have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing my ward and.future daughter-in-law to you 
at dinner. John, show this gentleman to a 
room,’’ and my host, consigning me to the care 
of a servant, left me. 

I was conducted into a dressing-room, and 
in one moment guessed that a mistake had 
been made by my conductor, and that I had 
been shown into the young gentleman’s apart- 
ment. I was only too glad, however, to take 
advantage of it, and while I washed the dust 
of the road off my face and hands, I ruminated 
with delight upon the second discovery I had 
made. The first was the uneasiness of Mr. 
Bob at the sale of the hay, of which he had no 
doubt heard from some of the station hands; 
and the second was the paper on the wall of 
his dressing-room, which was the exa¢t pattern 
of that upon the bonnet box. 

“Well, Mark, my man,’ I soliloquized, 
**there ’s some fun in this! a sort of relief, you 
see, after more tragical duties ; and nothing 
but scheming and counter scheming in it as far 
as I can see yet. But nous verrons.’’ 

Shortly afterwards I joined Captain Capel, 
and, after partaking of a light lunch, we spent 
a couple of hours in visiting the different hob- 
bies of the good gentleman. Itis not necessary 
here to state what they separately were; suf- 
fice it to say, that I was all anxiety for the 
dinner hour, in hopes of once more seeing Mas- 
ter Bob, and also of having a look at the ladies. 

Well, at length the hour did arrive, and I 
found myself seated at table after being intro- 
duced to “Miss Seldon, my ward,” and to 
‘Miss Tennant.’’ The latter introduction was 
performed rather stiffly by the captain, and 
with an air of condescension that fully marked, 
to the eye of a stranger, the difference in the 
position of the two young ladies in the home. 
stead of Ryama. I fear I shall be incapable of 
explaining to you my feelings as I took my seat 
opposite to the companion{dubbed Miss Ten- 
nant. I was puzzled and bewildered, in fact, 
completely ‘‘ flabbergasted,’ for in the airily 
dressed and affected young dame, with the 
keen black eyes and demure mien before me, I 
recognized, at the first glance, an escaped pri- 
soner and detected thief. 

I was conscious of making some replies to 
the garrulous captain that were anything but 
to the point ; and it was with a strong effort 
only that I resumed my ordinary self-posses- 
sion, and managed to carry on a general con- 
versation, pay proper attention to the “ladies,” 
and at the same time not lese a movement or 
an expression, however fleeting, that passed 
over the countenance of Miss Tennant. 


She was evidently quite uneasy at the ab- 
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sence of some one, and I doubted not that the 
some one was no other than Mr. Robert Capel 
himself. Having become quite certain of her 
identity with the escaped prisoner I mentioned, 
you perceive I had in her former conduct a 
clue to her present “‘game,’’ and could have 
almost sworn to it without further proof. Yes, 
Miss Tennant’s was no doubt the wedding bon- 
net, and I was hard-hearted enough to chuckle 
over my determination that she should never 
wear it. In one feeling, however, I thoroughly 
sympathized with the fair dame during dinner, 
for I was quite as anxious to see Mr. Bob enter 
as she could be herself; it would have been 
worth something to me could I have had an 
opportunity of observing them together; but 
time passed on, and the young hopeful did not 
arrive. 

I have not described this daring young ad- 
venturess to you as yet, and perhaps you would 
like to know what appearance the most clever 
and unprincipled woman it has been my lot to 
encounter, presented to the world. Well, she 
was of middle height; dark-haired, and, as I 
have already stated, possessed of keen black 
eyes, of which she knew how to make use on 
all occasions; but otherwise she was an ordi- 
nary, commonplace woman, of perhaps twenty- 
five years of age, and not possessed of the most 
distant approach to what is called beauty, va- 
riously as the tastes signify the term. Indeed, 
as I sat at table, I caught myself wondering 
more than once what hidden attracfion or fasci- 
nation was about the creature, who seemed to 
have passed her womanhood in befooling and 
leading by the nose all the silly young men she 
had come in contact with. To do so is nota 
very difficult task, you may fancy, and yet ex- 
perience tells us that it is not every woman 
who can accomplish even that. 

Captain Capel treated Miss Tennant with 
invariable and cold politeness; and no one 
could fail to remark that her place as ‘‘com- 
panion” was rigidly defined by Miss Seldon 
herself also. The latter young lady was pretty, 
and a perfect gentlewoman ; with the calm self- 
possession of a well-bred woman, perfectly 
conscious of her position. I could not imagine 
how such a girl had reconciled herself to a 
union with a cub like Mr. Bob; but girls are 
puzzles, you know, and will no doubt remain 
so to the end of time. 

Well, dinner was over, and I should never 
have sought the drawing-room at all, were it 
not for my anxiety to see the young man. I 
was in hopes that he might have joined the 
ladies, but [ was disappointed. I found Miss 
Seldon alone, and decided upon taking my 
adieu and returning to the camp; and so, hav- 
ing been favored with the tips of the young 
lady’s fingers, I made my retreat, and, without 
sound or trumpet, as the captain had fallen 
into a doze over his wine, I sought the stable 
quietly. It was fortunate I did so, for as I ap- 











proached the door the sound of whispering 
voices arrested me, and I drew behind the 
wall silently. 

“It’s an infernal business, that’s what it is, 
Liz! that cursed bonnet of yours and my fa- 
ther’s money; why, whoever finds them has 
the whole story at his finger’s ends.”’ 

The voice was Mr. Robert’s, and, from the 
sounds, I guessed that he had just returned, 
and was stabling his horse. 

“Oh, I shall be ruined if it is discovered, 
Robert !’’ gasped my fair lady. ‘I, who have 
only myself to depend upon for support; I 
shall be ruined, and your father will tura me 
out of the house.”’ 

“Don’t cry, darling Liz,” muttered the 
spooney, “‘only two nights more, and I shall 
be independent. Never fear, my girl, nothing 
shall harm you! It’s only that money I am 
afraid of, for, you see, I had no deuced right to 
take it.” 

**Oh, oh!” thought I, as the pair of sweet 
ones stole out across the yard, ‘‘ that’s the way 
of it, Master Robert, is it?’”? and Vino soon 
made the way short between Ryama and Salt- 
marsh, 

Fortunately for a determination I had come 
to, Ned Felton was at home when I arrived.: 
He was sitting by the fire in a thoughtful mood, 
apparently, and more like his old melancholy 
self than I had seen him since my arrival. 

‘Ned, my dear fellow,’ I said, as I seated 
myself in his vicinity, “‘have you not had a 
visit from Mr. Robert Capel this afternoon?” 

““Yes,”’ he replied, looking up inquiringly, 
‘and I’ve been puzzling my brains over it ever 
since. What the mischief was he driving at?’ 

‘**"'Pwas about the hay, wasn’t it?’’ 

**Yes, and he seemed pleased when I told him 
that only one truss had been opened. When I 
asked what it was, he told me he’d call again, 
and that he had only lost something; then he 
was off like a shot.” 

“Ha! I thought the young gentleman had 
lost something.”’ 

‘*What wasit? Do you know anything about 
it, Mark?” 

**T do, Ned. Mr. Bob has iost a wedding 
bonnet, and a revolver, and two hundred and 
fifty pounds,”’ 

**A wedding bonnet and a revolver! 
ever do you mean?” 

‘*My dear Felton,” I said, kindly, drawing 
my chair nearer to his, “‘ lam afraid that I have 
lighted upon a discovery that wiil grieve you; 
but itis better to suffer froma friend than from 
Miss Tennant.” 

‘Miss Tennant?” 

“Yes; am I mistaken in guessing that there 
is some intimacy between you and her? I am 
your sincere friend, Felton, and I do not ask 
the question from idle curiosity.’’ 

**Miss Tennant has promised to become my 
wife, Mark,” was my mate’s faltering rep)y. 


What 
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Entirely forgetting myself at this worse than 
confirmation of my fears, I could not suppress 
a little oath, as I replied: ‘‘She’s the very in- 
carnation of everything that is abominable.”’ 

“Mark! What’s that you say?” 

“‘T tell you it’s true, Ned ; I wish to heaven 
it was not, for your sake!” I added, pitying, 
from the bottom of my heart, the poor, trustful 
young man whose eyes met mine with such a 
look of fear and anxiety; for surely, no trial 
can be greater to a trusting and affectionate 
heart than to discover that its best feelings 
have been wasted upon a worthless object. I 
did not keep Ned in suspense; I told him the 
history of ‘‘ Miss Tennant,”’ and my discovery 
of her recent plans; and I found that my old 
friend took the matter exactly as I would have 
wished him to do. 

“The loss of hope is nothing,’’ he said, bit- 
terly; ‘it is one’s pride that rebels at being 
made the dupe of such a creature! To think 
that I should have so befooled myself as to feel 
honored by the promise of her hand. I shall 
never forgive myself, Mark, or her.’’ 

“Don’t try it, my dear fellow,’’ I replied ; 
‘‘and as for your pride, console it by remem- 
bering that your Circe has befooled quite as 
clever, and far more suspicious men than your- 
self. By hook or by crook, I shall so manage 
it that you shall have the pleasure of putting 
hand-cuffs on the dame instead of a wedding 
ring.”’ 

I was not very much surprised at seeing Cap- 
tain Capel himself ride up to the police station 
early on the following morning. He alighted 
from his horse hurriedly, and hastily entered 
the room where I was engaged at breakfast. 
Now, my host of the previous day was not as 
yet aware that I was a detective; he simply 
had heard from my lips that I was “ connected 
with the force,’’ and had too much politeness 
to ask, point blank, in what capacity. 

**Good-morning, sir! I am an early visitor. 
Is Constable Felton at home? I have met 
with quite a misfortune, and, I fear, in your 
line.” 

“‘T am sorry to hear that, captain. Felton 
is absent, but perhaps I may be of equal use ; 
what is the difficulty ?” 

“‘T’ve lost two hundred and fifty pounds ; 
not a great sum, it is true, but more than I can 
at this moment spare. Indeed, to tell the 
truth, the money was not really mine, but a 
sum which I had drawn, at the request of my 
ward, from her banking account.”’ 

** Lost it, captain? Do you mean mislaid it, 
or—”’ 

‘It has disappeared from my desk within 
the last week, and I must believe it has been 
stolen.”’ 

** Well, console yourself, my dear sir, for I be- 
tieve the very money is in my possession at this 
moment. However, I cannot enter into any 
explanations now ; but beg of you to be as silent 















as the grave upon the subject until after your 
birthnight ball. I have one request to make of 
you, captain, and that is, that you will permit 
me to bring Constable Felton with me to your 
ball as a guest. I assure you that in plain 
clothes he will do your rooms no discredit, and 
in addition to that, he is as well born as your- 
self.”’ 

“With great pleasure,” replied the captain, 
readily ; “‘he is a very deserving young man, 
and I think I have observed that he and my 
ward’s companion are interested in each other. 
By all means bring Mr. Felton with you to Lty- 
ama.”’ 

‘Thank you, captain: but permit me to cor- 
rect your impressions with regard to my friend 
Felton and Miss Tennant ;I have good reasons 
to know that his heart is quite untouched in 
that quarter.”’ 

** Ah, I must have been mistaken then,” re- 
plied the squatter, gayly, ‘‘but how you can 
have discovered my lost money is more than I 
can possibly understand, sir.’’ 

‘Have patience, captain,’’ I said, ‘‘and you 
will learn all. But the interests of justice, et 
cetera, you know: and be assured that to-mor- 
row night you shall regain possession of your 
notes.’’ After a little more conversation, the 
good gentleman took his departure. 

I have not mentioned to you yet the way in 
which Ned accounted for some of the bonnet 
box notes having passed through his hands. 
It seems that Miss Tennant had requested him 
to get a twenty pound note changed for her, 
stating that she had just received her half 
year’s salary. No doubt the twenty pounds 
had been given her for that purpose by Mr. 
Robert, who did not wish to be unprovided 
with small notes during their intended trip. 
Indeed that young ‘“‘spooney”’ afterwards con- 
fessed to the fact, and told his father ali about 
the arrangements they had made for a runaway 
marriage; and how they had depended upon 
his eventful forgiveness ; for which, however, 
Miss Tennant did not care one straw, as Mr. 
Bob was independent in right of his late mo- 
ther. 

At last came the night of the ball at Ryama, 
and Ned Felton and myself found ourselves in 
the centre of as brilliant a throng as the district 
could produce. Mr. Capel’s circle of acquaint- 
ance was a large one, and the fairer portion of 
it mustered largely ; but among the array of 
women present none interested me so much as 
the clever object of my presence on that eve- 
ning. Miss Tennant was simply attired as 
became her station ; but she had on some jew- 
elry not unbecoming that of a duchess, and 
upon one article of it my eye pounced at once. 
i knew it at a glance. 

“Silly woman’s vanity!’ I mentally ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Not even the danger of detection 
and punishment could prevent you from dis- 
playing your superior ornaments.”’ 
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I was proud of my mate, too: he looked every 
inch a gentleman in his plain clothes. But I 
could perceive that the ‘‘companion”’ recog- 
nized his presence with astonishment, not un- 
mixed with annoyance. As for Ned, he never 
looked at her, one might suppose, but devoted 
his attention to some young lady with whom 
he was acquainted. Miss Tennan§& was, in 
short, rather in the shade, in spite of her jew- 
elled ornaments. Mr. Robert was too much 
occupied in receiving numerous congratulations 
of the company, and too full, no doubt, of his 
newly-attained majority, to pay her any at- 
tention ; and I could see a gleam of joy lighten 
her keen eye, as I seated myself on the couch 
beside her, and commenced to do my prettiest 
agreeable. She was all smiles and amiability, 
as I expressed my grief at not being an adept 
in the Terpsichorean art, and of course incapable 
of enjoying the inexpressible happiness of being 
her partner, if only for a single dance. 

‘* What a beautiful bracelet, Miss Tennant !’’ 
I exclaimed, as I gently took possession of the 
rounded arm upon which glittered an ornament 
of sapphires, with which I was well acquaint- 
ed, having had its fellow in my possession for 
months. ‘Pray excuse my rudeness, but Iam 
quite an enthusiast about gems, and these are 
indeed valuable.”’ 

“*Yes, I believe so,”’ was the simpering re- 
ply; ‘‘ they are old family jewels, and belonged 
to my grandmother when our family was in 
better circumstances.”’ 

“You are a fortunate young lady,” I said, 
insinuatingly. ‘‘I know a young gentleman 
who has brought a pair of bracelets here to- 
night for your acceptance, and I assure you 
they are very suitable ones.’’ 

“For my acceptance! To vhomcan you al- 
lude, sir ?’’ 

‘Ah, now, is it not unkind of you to affect 
ignorance of a poor fellow’s name, when he is 
breaking his heart about you?” and I looked 
shyly toward Ned Felton, who, as it happened, 
was regarding us at that moment uneasily. I 
made him a concerted signal, and offering my 
arm to Miss Tennant in an insinuating man- 
ner requested her to take a turn on the veran- 
da with me. To my great delight she acceded : 
probably she was anxious to find out how much 
I knew of her entanglement with young Fel- 
ton. ‘I have something very particular to 
communicate,’’ I added, as we stepped from 
the warm and crowded room into the pure light 
of a low and newly-risen full moon. 

She looked at me inquiringly, as I paused on 
the edge of the veranda, but started as she saw 
Felton approaching to my side. 

““T have ventured to tell Miss Tennant that 
you intended offering her a pair of bracelets to- 
night, Felton,’’ I said, turning smilingly to my 
mate. I saw that his face was white in the 
moonlight, and that his lips trembled like a 


girl’s. 





“I cannot do it, Mark,’ he said, chokingly ; 
“there they are’—and handing me his well- 
polished hand-cuffs, he turned hastily away. 
I caught the steel bracelets, and balancing 
them on my forefinger by the aid of the con- 
necting links, I looked into the face of Miss 
Tennant, whose arm I still firmly held. She 
was as pale as death ; her eyes were distended, 
her teeth chattering. 

“Do you understand ?” I questioned, mean- 
ingly ; but the unfortunate being was incapable 
of making areply. Perhaps I was cruel to her, 
but if ever woman deserved it, she did. ‘You 
know these bracelets, Liz? you have worn them 
before, you know. But it was very foolish of 
you to put on Mr. Sinclair’s to-night, especially 
when a detective was one of the party. Yes, it 
is quite true, I am a detective; yon have heard 
of me, haven’t you? Ay, I thought so; well, 
Felton has brought a conveyance for you, and 
we ’ll go now and see you safely into it. Con- 
stable Singer will escort you to the lock-up; 
and we can arrange our matters at leisure.’’ 

She never moved lip in answer; silently fol- 
lowing my leading arm, she went by my side to 
the police cart that was in waiting behind the 
stable, and there I left her in Singer’s charge 
until I procured, from one of the unsuspicious 
servants, a heavy mantle and a hat for Miss 
Tennant. Once having seen the conveyance 
en route for the camp, with the wretched wo- 
man safely inside, I returned to seek an inter- 
view with Captain Capel, my business at Ry- 
ama being now satisfactorily accomplished. 

When the squatter and myself were seated 
in his front room, to which he had at my re- 
quest conducted me, I handed him the roll of 
notes which I had discovered in the bonnet 
box. 

*“T must apologize, captain, for taking you 
from your duties as a host, at such a time, but 
you will see that the business is pressing. I 
promised you your lost money to-night—there 
it is.’ And then I proceeded to make the 
astonished gentleman acquainted with the plot 
which had been laid against his peace, under 
his own roof, and the character of one of the 
actors therein. 

** And you really assure me that the creature 
who has resided so long under my roof had 
persuaded my fool of a son to be married to— 
to—why, sir, it is almost more than mortal 
man can credit !” 

“Nevertheless it is true, captain, and not 
less so, I do assure you, that the late Miss 
Tennant was convicted of theft under the hame 
or alias of ‘Liz Potter.’ She had one of the 
stolen bracelets on to-night in your house ; and 
it was from one of her protectors that she stole 
it, in company with many other valuable 
articles.”’ 

‘“ What was her sentence ?’”’ inquired Captain 
Capel. 

‘‘Five years, with hard labor ; and she will 
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do it now, if not with addition, for her success- 
ful escape.”’ 

And she did! That is to say, Liz Potter is 
‘‘ doing”’ it yet, and no one pities her. 

We kept that wondrous box and the revolver 
as relics of theevent. As for the wedding bon- 
net, I myself made it a present to a very pretty 
young lady whom it became toa marvel. We 
do take such things upon us in the force some- 
times. 

I know you will be glad to hear that Felton 
has doffed the jacket. In consequence of seve- 
ral family deaths, he is now the bearer of the 
title, and as happy as he deserves to be. As 
for Ryama, I have never been there since ; but 
I believe Mr. Bob still remains a bachelor, Miss 
Seldon having refused to have anything to do 
with him after the exposé.’’ 


————___ ~~ 


A WARNING. 
BY IVIE. 
“ Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor that 
which is evil; cleave to that which is good.” 

THE pain is over now; the scar 

Alone remains to speak to me 
Of that dead love, that vanished star 
Of happy hours now gone so far: 

The distance seems eternity. 


He told me that his love had run 

Its course, and passed beyond recall. 
“Oruel?’ Oh, no! what had he done? 
A foolish heart perhaps had won 

And left ; oh, really, that was all! 


Oh, you, who have the art to gain 

A heart’s pure love, supreme, intense! 
Turn all its happiness to pain, 
But spare your soul the added stain 

Of calling your guilt, innocence! 


You think because the ocean tide 
Smooths all the pebbles on the shore ; 
Because the grief, concealed by pride, 
To outward gaze has wholly died, 
That life fows onward as before. 


No, no! these dreams forever fled, 
Leave their sad mark upon the soul; 

And at some light word, lightly said, 

The pain we think is long since dead 
Leaps up alive, beyond control. 


I hear some careless voice complain, 
“We only seek amusement.” Oh! 

A pistol shot within the brain, 

A dagger thrust, would give less pain 
Than this amusement does, i know. 


Oh, art of winning love! by this, 
Our God Himself alone can save; 
To gain the power we use amiss, 
He left His throne of endless bliss: 
- We know what awful price He gave. 
Stand up, O souls, to whom He sends 
This mighty power! henceforth no more, 
For idle pleasure, selfish ends, 
Abuse the precious gift He lends— 
Behold, the Judge is at the door. 


——- _-- ~~ ee — 
Ir aman be endued with a genérous mind, 
this is the best kind of nobility.—PLaTo. 
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BY 8, ANNIE FROST. 


HER name was Dorothy, of course; but from 
the time she first came to live with me until the 
present day, she has always been called Dolly. 
The name seemed to suit her trim little figure, 
her round blue eyes, her fresh, blooming, child- 
like face; and her dainty dress and quick bright 
ways. Dolly first came to live with me when 
she was but fourteen years old, as my little 
maid. I did not really want another servant, 
for Eliza, my cook and housekeeper, and Peter, 
my coachman, had reigned supreme below 
stairs for many a long year, but Dolly’s father, 
many years a widower, had married a woman 
who made the little girl’s life a perfect burden 
to her; and Eliza herself begged me to take 
pity upon the poor child, offering to train her 
for a waiter or a chambermaid, and pleading 
that her old bones now needed rest from the 
stairs, and the “‘ trotting here, there, and every- 
where,”’ as she styled it. Dolly’s father con- 
senting with perfect delight to having his child 
removed from the tyranny exercised over her 
at home, I took my little maid at once. 

Such a dear little maid she soon became, that 
I grew to love her bright, handy ways, her 
pretty fresh face, and her sunny smile, as 
dearly as if we had been life-long companions. 
I taught her to read, to write, and cipher, and 
she soon bade fair to far outstrip me in her 
feats of needlework. 

But perhaps I had better mention here that 
Iam Mrs. Milicent Mayhew, a widow, after but 
one short happy year of wedded life, wealthy, 
childless, and now entering my eightieth year. 
My home is in the pleasant village of Nor- 
throp, and it has but one rival in size and 
beauty. Mr. Lascelles, an aged widower, with 
five married children all at home, has the other 
large house, and his great pride is in the beau- 
tiful and extensive garden, orchard, and lawn 
surrounding the family mansion. We are the 
best of friends, and if my more modest domain 
cannot boast the beauty of his grounds, I have 
never wanted for fruit or flowers since my 
neighbor came to Northrop. Indeed, I think 
old Martin, the head gardener, who reigned 
over three half-grown boys, considered my 
choice of floral treasures as superior to his 
master’s, and gave me the largest peaches and 
sweetest grapes. 

Although widowed and childless, I am by no 
means lonely in my large house. I have no 
less than a round dozen of nephews and nieces, 
have loving sisters and a dear brother, while I 
can scarcely count my friends. All the year 
round some of this circle of loved ones are visit- 
ing me, and not a holiday passes that there is 
not a “ gathering of the clan”’ at Northrop. 

Dolly soon became a petted favorite of all my 
visitors, and I think many ladies of higher 
standing might have envied her her ladylike 
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manners, her pretty wardrobe, and the love she 
won from all. She was just eighteen years old, 
and the summer winds were playing around 
Northrop, when a smart young baker suddenly 
appeared in the village as assistant to old Mr. 
Twistem, who had supplied our loaves and 
cakes for many a long year. He was getting 
to be an old man, now, and wanted a young as- 
sistant to fill the orders he was scarcely able to 
manage in his old age. 

The new comer, Harry Mills by name, was 
a handsome young fellow, active and chatty, 
attentive to his business, and possessing five 
hundred dollars in ready money, the savings 
of several years devoted to gardening, which 
last trade he had abandoned to learn baking, 
looking forward to eventually succeeding his 
great uncle, Mr. Twistem, in the bakery of 
Northrop. He had been fairly educated for a 
man in his station of life, and seemed to like 
his new business very well. 

It was not long after the arrival of this vil- 
lage Adonis before my nieces, Marian and 
Hetty, then paying me a visit, drew my atten- 
tion to little bits of finery suddenly adopted by 
Dolly. The whitest of aprons, the brightest of 
ribbons were donned at the hours, morning and 
evening, when Harry Mills made the rounds of 
the village to leave us our breakfast rolls and 
tea loaves. Each day he lingered a little longer 
at the back door where Dolly received the crisp 
loaves in her snowy napkin. Each day our 
little maid’s eyes grew brighter, and the pretty 
rosy blushes were more easily called to her 
cheek by any chance allusion to the young 
baker. I own to watching this rustic courting 
with decided interest, and Marian and Hetty 
were always ready to make Dolly blush and 
smile, with a shy pride, by praises of Harry 
Mills. 

At last, when the fall fruits were ripe upon 
the trees, Dolly, ail blushes, half tears, half 
smiles, came to ask permission to invite Harry 
to come once a week and spend the evening 
with her. 

‘*He has spoken to father, please, ma’am,”’ 
she said, looking into my face with shy plea- 
sure, ‘‘and I was to speak to you, and father 
is willing, ma’am, if you are, for us to be—to 
be’”’— 

Well, Dolly ?”’ 

“To be married, please, ma’am, at Christ- 
mas.”’ 

* And what am I to do without my little 
maid ?’’ 

‘Tf you please, ma’am, there ’s my poor little 
Cousin Lizzie, whose mother died in the spring, 
would like to find a place, and if you are will- 
ing, she could come now, and I’d have till 
Christmas to teach her all my ways. She’s 
very bad off, ma’am, indeed, for her father is 
dead long ago, and the aunt that has taken her 
since her mother died has got seven children of 
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her own, and her husband ’s at the tavern the 
best half of his time.”’ 

The worst half, I thought, but to Dolly I 
only said a few kindly words of congratula- 
tion, and promised to see about Lizzie the next 
day, appointing that afternoon for an interview 
with Harry Mills. 

I liked him very much. His frank, manly 
address and evidently strong love for Dolly 
left me very favorably impressed. He told me 
his plans, and seemed anxious to have my ap- 
proval of them. There was a little cottage 
nearly opposite the bakery which he wished to 
rent and furnish, with the privilege of pur- 
chasing it when his means were larger. He 
was receiving a good salary already for his 
’ Services, and Mr. Twistem had promised soon 
to retire and allow him to pay for the store and 
good-will by easy instalments. Altogether, 
things looked very encouraging and bright for 
our little Dolly, and Marian and Hetty were 
delighted when I proposed to them to sew upon 
a pretty oufit for the little bride, for which I 
promised to furnish the materials. All the vil- 
lage folks were interested and pleased, and 
there was a perfect cry of indignation when a 
presumptuous baker from the city suddenly 
appeared in our midst, and taking a store that 
had leng stood vacant because it was too large 
for the enterprise of the Northrop people, 
opened a grand cake and confectioner’s store, 
and added to it a bakery for bread of all kinds. 
In vain did this audacious merchant tempt the 
eyes of the villagers with pyramids of French 
twists, New York rolls, and other novelties of 
baker’s art. We bought our packages of can- 
dies from his stock, but, on the subject of bread, 
with Dolly and Dolly’s future prospects before 
our eyes, we were invulnerable. 

Christmas was drawing very near. Already 
December snows had twice whitened the 
ground, when one night a terrible fire swept 
through the village of Northrop. All night we 
could hear the tumult and confusion, although 
my house stood nearly half a mile away from 
the village, and all night we sat at the win- 
dows watching the red sky, too much excited 
and interested to think of sleep. It was day 
dawn when the flames were at last conquered, 
and we lay down for an hour or two of rest. 
Passing from the window to my room, I stopped 
a moment before a locked door, behind which 
were secured the treasures to deck our annual 
Christmas tree. I could scarcely then account 
for the deep sigh I gave as I thought how ill 
our preparations for festivity would accord 
with the sad hearts of those desolated and beg- 
gared by the night’s disaster. I must send as 
soon as possible, I thought, to see what my 
means would accomplish towards aiding the 
sufferers. 

I was up and nearly dressed, when a timid 
tap came at my door, and above its faint echo 





I could hear the sound of suppressed sobbing. 
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I gave the permission to enter very quickly. 
Dolly availed herself of it and stood before me. 

“Why, Dolly,’’ I said, surprised at the grief- 
stricken face and full eyes, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter?”’ 

A fresh burst of sobs, unrestrained now, was 
at first my only answer, then followed a few 
disconnected, incoherent sentences, in which 
I could only catch the words “ Harry,” and 
*‘ fire.” 

I waited till she was calmer, and then mak- 
ing her sit beside me, questioned her again. 
‘* What is the trouble, Dolly?” 

**Oh, ma’am, the fire. Mr. Twistem’s bakery 
was all burnt up, ma’am, and Harry’’—here 
she choked again, but gulped down a sob, and 
said, ‘‘ Harry says he’s just ruined.’”’ 

‘Why, Dolly, it won’t be so bad as that. It 
will be only for a time the business is stopped.” 

**So I told him, ma’am, but he says the 
store wasn’t insured, and his uncle’s going off 
to New York to get a place in a bakery there. 
You see, ma’am, the folks all had to send to 
the new store for bread this morning, and by 
the time Harry could get started again, why all 
his old customers would be gone over to Mr. 
Barton’s.”’ 

** Nonsense, Dolly. They will soon go back 
to Harry.”’ } 

“But Harry can’t start for ever, ever so long, 
years, perhaps. He’s got no money.” 

**T thought he had five hundred dollars.” 

‘“‘That’s the worst part of it, ma’am. You 
see Mr. Twistem has some friends in New 
York, and they wrote him about a splendid 
chance to buy, I don’t know how much flour, 
ever so cheap, and he was to make his fortune 
out of it. Well, he took his own savings, and 
he persuaded Harry to put in his five hundred 
dollars, and the flour was sent and stored in 
the old mill, that has been empty so long, and 
that’s burnt down too, and all Harry’s savings 
gone.”’ 

This was bad, and my grave face sent Dolly 
off into a sobbing fit again. 

**Come, come !’’ I said, “‘ you must not give 
up in this way, Dolly. You and Harry are 
both young, and there is plenty of time before 
you.” 

‘*But, oh dear, ma’am, there ’s my dress all 
made, and Christmas so near, and I didn’t tell 
you the cottage we were to live in is burnt too, 
and all the luck there is in it is that it wasn’t 
furnished yet, and the linen you gave me for 
the table and bed-rooms all here yet, though 
there is no guessing now when we shall want 
is”? = 8 

Finding Dolly quite inconsolable, and really 
too bewildered myself to know what comfort to 
offer her, I left her in my room, busy about 
some trivial task I found, more to give her some 
necessity for drying her eyes than for any need 
{ had of it, and went down to breakfast. 
Marian had already been down to the village 











with Peter, and brought back a detailed ac- 
count of the night’s disasters. It was a great 
relief to hear that not a single dwelling-honse 
was burnt, except the empty one Harry had in- 
tended to occupy. The loss fell most heavil 
upon Mr. Lascelles and myself, and though i 
is not pleasant to hear that stores in which 
your property has been invested are but ruins, 
I was truly grateful that we, who were able to 
bear it, were the losers instead of the villagers, 
whom such a fire might have made homeless 
and pennyless. 

‘* We heard other sad news too, Aunt Milly,” 
said Marian. ‘Old Martin died this morning.” 

‘‘He has been ill so long, Marian, and suf- 
fered so much, that we can scarcely mourn for 
his release. He was prepared for this, and he 
has seen over seventy winters and summers.”’ 

‘*T wonder who will take his place. His cot- 
tage would be a lovely little place, if it was put 
in good order inside, but he has lived there 
alone so long that it is forlorn enough now.” 

‘‘Dolly is in great distress,”’ I said, after a 
long silence. 

“Poor Dolly! I am afraid her Christmas 
will be a very doleful one. By the way, Aust 
Milly, we shall have a houseful next week.” 

Discussions of rooms, beds, and sofas follow- 
ed, for we were indeed to have the house full 
for Christmas. We had promised an elaborate 
tree for the little folks, the children of my 
nieces and nephews, and we had also promised 
a wedding, my nepbew, the Rev. Rufus May- 
hew, having consented to perform the ceremony 
that was to make Dolly a bride. Poor little 
Dolly! 

The days passed very quickly for us, but I 
fear very heavily for the little maid, and Christ- 
mas was coming nearerand nearer. I had been 
very busy. All the usual preparations were to 
be made, and above and beyond that, I was 
busying my old brains with a scheme, a grand 
secret, the mere hint of which to Marian and 
Hetty sent them into cries of delight, and sub- 
jected me to a hugging and kissing that nearly 
made me breathless. 

There was much journeying in those days be- 
tween Mr. Lascelles’ house and my own, several 
mysterious trips to the village, and a whole 
day spent secretly in old Martin’s cottage. 
We, Marian, Hetty, and I, agreed that the for- 
mer occupant would never know the place, 
could he have seen it, when we finally prepared 
to lock it up before leaving. It was newly pa- 
pered and painted, furnished in every detail in 
each of its three rooms. The little sitting-room 
was as pretty as hands could make it, with its 
neat carpet, tasty curtains, and gayly covered 
chairs and sofa, while the tittle table bore a 
basket of growing plants, and a few carefully 
selected books were arranged upon a little 
swinging book shelf against the wall. Marian 
and Hetty were more especially proud of the 
dainty bed-room, while I rather gloried in the 
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perfection of the nice kitchen. Altogether we 
were a very contented trio, as late in the after- 
noon of the twenty-third of December, we 
locked up the cottage, and wended our way 
homeward. 

The next morning Marian took Dolly, with 
her poor little woe-begone face, to carry home 
some final purchases for the Christmas tree, 
and I sent for Harry Mills, and had a long 
interview, finally sending him over to Mr. 
Lascelles, and obtaining from him a promise 
of secrecy and a punctual attendance at the 
hour when our Christmas tree should appear 
in all its glory. 

Evening was drawing near. Already impa- 
tient little feet and hands all over the house 
were drumming on doors, windows, or nurse’s 
laps, and busy little tongues were wondering if 
‘Aunt Milly ever would ring the bell to call 
all down to the parlor to see the Christmas 
tree.”’ 

Marian and Hetty were shut up in my room 
with Dolly, already in a state of bewilderment 
and expectation, though ignorant of the precise 
nature of their hinted hopes. 

I had everything ready at last, and flinging 
the doors wide open, I rang my little silver 
bell. From every room in the house my guests 
came trooping to the parlor; papas and mam- 
mas leading the little ones, older children com- 
ing arm in arm, grown folks coupled off as best 
suited them, and, last of all, Marian and Hetty 
with Dolly between them, half frightened at 
her own white dress and flowers, blushing, 
smiling, and with eagerly expectant eyes. 

It took a long time to strip the tall tree of its 
burden of treasures, but at last it was accom- 
plished, and then came my little maid’s name. 
But instead of reaching up my hands to the 
tree I opened the curtains of the long window 
behind it and disclosed Harry Mills, who had 
been there hidden all the time. As I led him 
forward, Marian threw a veil over Dolly’s head, 
and my nephew took his place, prayer-book in 
hand, in front of the shorn tree. 

Every voice was stilled, even the children 
ceasing their cries of pleasure to use their eyes 
instead of their tongues. It was only a few 
minutes’ pause, and then the little bride stood 
blushing beside her handsome husband to re- 
ceive the congratulations of the company. 

It would take too long to tell how happy we 
all were, how, after Mr. Lascelles had intormed 
Dolly that the bridegroom was his head gar- 
dener, at a salary better than Mr. Twistem had 
ever given him, we all escorted the young 
couple across my garden, across Mr. Lascelles’ 
to the cottage we had furnished for them; how 
the blushing bride cut the great wedding-cake 
she found upon a table in the little sitting- 
room, while the bridegroom poured out the 
wine standing beside it. Suffice it, that now, 
down in that same little cottage my ex-maid 





keeps house with an exquisite neatness that is 
the admiration of the whole village. Mr. Las- 
celles declares his head gardener is worth his 
weight in gold, and upon our next Christmas 
tree there will harg @sil babies, rattles, and 
sugar-plums, for a young Harry, with his mo- 
ther’s round eyes, and his father’s curly brown 
hair. 
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IT SNOWS. 
BY MRS. HALE. 


“Tr snows!” cries the School-boy—“ Hurrah!’ and 
his shout 

Is ringing through parlor and hall, 

While swift as the wing of a swallow he’s out, 
And his playmates have answered his call: 

It makes the heart warm but to witness their joy— 
Proud wealth has no pleasures, I trow, 

Like the rapture that burns in the blood of the boy, 
As he gathers his treasures of snow ; 

Then lay not the trappings of gold on thine heirs, 

While health and the riches of nature are theirs. 


“Tt snows!” sighs the Imbecile—‘ Ah!” and his 
breath 
Comes heavy, as clogged with a weight ; 
While, from the pale aspect of nature in death, 
He turns to the blaze of his grate ; 
And nearer, and nearer, his soft-cushioned chair 
Is wheeled tow’rds the life-giving flame ; 
He dreads a chill puff of the snow-burdened air, 
Lest it wither his delicate frame: 
Oh, small is the pleasure existence can give, 
When the fear we shall die only proves that we live! 


“Tt snows!” shouts the Traveller—* Ho!’ and the 
word 
Has quickened his steed’s lagging pace, 
The wind rushes by, but its how] is unheard, 
Unfelt the sharp drift in his face ; 
For bright through the dark storm his own ‘~ me 
appeared ; 
Though leagues intervened, he can see 
The clear, glowing hearth, and the table prepared, 
And his wife, with their babes on her knee! 
O Love! how it lightens the grief-laden hour 
To know that our dear ones are safe from its power. 


“Tt snows!” says the Belle—“‘ Dear, how lucky 
and turns 
From her mirror to watch the flakes fall; 
Like the first rose of summer her dimpled cheek 
burns 
While musing on sleigh-ride and ball: 
And visions of conquests, of splendor and mirth, 
Float over each drear winter’s day ; 
But the tintings of Hope, on this snow-beaten eart} 
Will melt like the snow-flakes away : 
Turn, turn thee to Heaven, fair maiden, for bliss, 
That world has a pure fount ne’er opened in this. 


“Tt snows!” cries the Widow—“‘O God!” and her 
sighs 
Have stifled the voice of her prayer ; 
Its burden ye’il read in her tear-swollen eyes, 
On her cheek pale with fasting and care. 
’Tis night—and her fatherless ask her for bread, 
But “ He gives the young ravens their food”’— 
And she hopes, till her dark hearth adds horror to 
dread, 
And she lays on her last chip of wood. 
Poor widow! That sorrow thy God only knows: 
’Tis a pitiful lot to be poor when it snows. 
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JACKET FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

IN TRICOT, KNITTING, AND CROCHET. 

Materials.—A pair of knitting pins No. 12 (bell 
gauge); tricot hook No. 13; quarter of a pound of 
white Berlin wool; one ounce of scarlet Shetland 
or Andalusian; one ounce of black Berlin woo1. 

THIS pattern is to imitate the fashionable 
woollen stuff of this autumn’s and winter’s pale- 
tots. Little loops of red wool cover the white 
foundation in rather close slanting lines. The 
jacket with little pockets has a knitted border 
of scarlet wool, ornamented with black scal- 
lops. The rest of the trimming at the pockets, 
round the upper part of the sleeves, and the 
slope at the throat, is a narrow knitted border 
of Shetland or Andalusian wool. 

Begin the jacket at the under edge. Make a 
chain of 175 stitches with white wool, and work 
one row forward and back in simple tricot. In 
working back the second row, after every 3 
white stitches crochet 5 chain of scarlet wool, 
, which lie on the right side in little loops. 

Fig. 1. 





Front of Jacket. 


Work alternately in this manner one row 
without and one row with loops in reversed 
lines, the number of stitches always remaining 
the same, the side edges straight. After twenty 
rows, divide the work for the front and back 
parts, 45 stitches at each side for the front part, 
and the 75 middle stitches for the back, leaving 
5 stitches free between each front and back part 
for the arm-holes. Front and back parts are 
now worked separately and perpendicularly. 
The back contains twenty rows, the front 
eighteen. The back part finishes straight at 
the top with 17 stitches. At the front the 
stitches in the last seven rows must be de- 
creased at the slope for the work until there 





WORK DEPARTMENT. 





are eight left. Join all the parts together in a 
continuous row; and in working back draw 
the first 3 and last 3 stitches of the now narrow 
shoulder part together which forms by degrees 
an open-work shoulder seam, containing thir- 
teen holes. Then work one row round of dou- 
ble with scarlet wool, after which only in the 
under edge alternately ; in the next stitch but 
one, 1 double; and then in the next stitch but 


Fig. 2. 





Back of Jacket. 


one again, 6treble. Over the scallop formed of 
6 treble, work one row of double in black wool ; 
of these the stitches falling always between two 
scallops are worked down over both the rows, 
worked in scarlet. In the front, on both sides, 
similar scallops are made which, however, must 
be worked on in an opposite direction, so that 
the scallops lie with the right side on the foun- 
dation. 

For the knitted border, which is sewn on un- 
derneath the seallops, cast on 6 stitches of treble 
scarlet wool, and knit, with wooden needles, 
each row as follows: Put the thread round, 
purl 2 together ; put the thread round, purl 2 
together ; put the thread round, purl 2 together. 
Exactly the same as the scallop in scarlet at 
the conclusion of the foundation, crochet in the 
edge of the border at the front on both sides, 
remembering the corners, black scallops with 
a white edge. Repeat these scallops at the 
slope for the throat, in white, with a black 
edge. The under adjoining front part has one 
treble row in scarlet wool, and one row of dou- 
ble in white, and five white buttons are placed 
two inches distant from each other. The part 


| lying over this consists of one row of double, 
| one treble row, then another row of double—all 
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in white—and the holes of the trebles serve as 
button-holes. 

For the sleeves cast on 36 stitches, and four 
times after every sixth row increase 1 stitch on 
each side, and by gradually decreasing in the 
next ten rows on each side the upper slope of 
the sleeve is formed ; the last of the ten rows 
contains 10 stitches. The trimming for the 
sleeves is narrower than the rest, and contains 
only four stitches to be cast on. When the 
sleeve is finished sew it on the wrong side, 
making the seam to come to the under middle 
of the arm-hole, and cover it with a knitted 
border two stitches wide. Place a similar bor- 
der at the slope for the neck, terminating at the 
front with two little tassels. The most simple 
way of making the opening for the pockets is 
to separate the proper number of stitches (14 
here) from the under edge in the fourteenth row, 
and from the upper edge after the sixteenth 
row. Fasten the thread, and work a separate 
little part in the form of a pocket; place it upon 
the jacket (see design). The edge upon the 
right side is ornamented with a narrow little 
border. Work 2 strips with 4 stitches 10 inches 
long, pointed at the ends like the sleeve border, 
and crochet all round them in black ; place them 
at the hinder middle of the slope for the throat, 
with little tassels of scarlet wool. 
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CROCHET BELT FOR CHILDREN, 
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THIS belt for supporting babies when they 
begin to walk is worked in ribbed crochet stitch 





with gray cotton ; the edges are worked round 
with button-hole stitch in red wool. These 
stitches are of different length ; between 2 ribs 
always work a stitch three-tenths of an inch 
long, and in the middle of a rib a stitch one- 
tenth of an inch long. In every button-hole 
stitch work 1 double stitch. The different parts 
of the belt are worked in the cross way from a 
good paper pattern. Begin the belt on a foun- 
dation chain of 45 stitches, working in rows 
backwards and forwards, increasing and de- 
creasing from the pattern. At both ends of the 
belt make 5 small eyelets at regular intervals. 
For the shoulder-pieces work 2 strips 1 yard 9 
inches long, 25 stitches wide; each strip has a 
button-hole at a distance of 6 inches from one 
end, and on the wrong side a button at a dis- 
tance of 6 inches from the other end. These 
strips are then ornamented with the red wool, 
and sewn on the wrong side of the belt from 
illustration. That part of the strip which has 
the button must be sewn on in the back. The 
shoulder-pieces are kept together in front, in 
the back, and under the arm by means of nar- 
row crochet strips 15 inches wide. The front 
strip-is 4 inches long, the 2 back strips 2 inches 
long; they are provided with buttons and 
button-holes, and as well as the front strip are 
slanted off at the end which touches the shoul- 
der-pieces. The strips under the arm are 3 
inches long, and have straight ends. These 
strips must be sewn on very tight. Our illus- 
tration shows the belt on a baby, and how to 
button the shoulder-pieces on the shoulder. 
inn stiailali o 


CASE FOR UMBRELLAS, ETC., WHEN 
TRAVELLING. 
(See Engraving, Page 490.) 

THIS case consists of a thick wooden stick, 
on which two sheaths of brown cloth are fast- 
ened for an umbrella or parasol ; they are thus 
protected from dust and prevented from being 
broken. Instead of two, three or four such 
sheaths can be fastened on the stick, Each 
sheath consists of a piece of cloth twenty-five 
inches long, and one and three-quarter inches 
wide, slanted cff at the bottom, so that it mea- 
sures only one and a quarter inches at that 
place. These four strips are joined by binding 
them two and two together with silk braid at 
least three-quarters of an inch wide ; this braid 
is previously ornamented with light brown silk 
in point russe. At the top of each sew on a 
sort of trimming, consisting of a lappet three 
inches long, pointed off and bound with braid ; 
the point is ornamented with a brown silk 
grelot. Each sheath is then bound with braid 
at the top and bottom, sewing in a brass ring 
at the latter place ; then fasten the sheath on 
to the stick in the middle and at both ends 
with several stitches of purse-silk, holes having 
been bored into the stick for that purpose. 
Lastly, fasten a brown silk cord on the stick, 
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by means of which the umbrellas are tied ; the 
cord is finished off at the ends with tassels. 
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CROCHET MUFF, PELERINE, 
CUFFS AND HAT, 
FOR GIRLS FROM EIGHT TO TEN YEARS, 
IMITATING FUR. 

THE patterns Figs. 1 to5 are worked with 
gray wool in a new sort of loop stitch. Work 
this stitch in the following manner: in double 
stitch on one side over a round mesh measuring 


Fig. 1. 
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two-fifths of an inch across. On a sufficiently 
long foundation chain work the first row—1 
double, put the mesh behind the wool and 


Fig. 2. 





needle, * insert the latter into the following 
stitch of the foundation, throw the wool once 
forward round needle and mesh, wind it once 
more round the mesh only, carry the needle 
round the wool in the direction shown by the 
arrow on Fig. 1, work 1 double, repeat from *. 











| All the other rows are worked like the first. 
| The wrong side of the work on which the loops 
show is of course the right side when completed. 
For the muff seen on Fig. 2 work 40 cross rows 
on a foundation of 100 stitches. When the last 
row is completed, sew the stitches together on 
the wrong side, gather the sides slightly, and 
line the muff with quilted silk. The ends are 
drawn together with a silk cord and tassels. 

The Pelerine, Fig. 3, is begun at the 
lower edge of the back ; cut a good paper pat- 
tern, and increase and decrease frorn it, always 


Fig. 3. 





at the beginning and end of the rows. When 
the back is high enough, the two front parts are 
completed separately. It is quilted and lined 
with silk ; it fastens with silk cords and tassels. 

Cuff, Fig. 4. Begin at the lower edge on 
; a sufficiently long foundation chain, increasing 
at the beginning and end of the rows till the 


Fig. 4. 





cuff is deep enough. The point at the top is 
formed by shortening each row a few stitches. 
It is fastened with buttons and loops; and 
lined with silk, like the pelerine. 


Fig. 5. 








The Hat, Fig. 5, is begun in the centre of 
; the crown on a foundation chain of 4 stitches ; 
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increase constantly, but so as to keep the work 
quite flat. When the crown is large enough 
continue to work on without increasing, to form 
the border; only in the last rounds increase a 
few stitches. It is lined and quilted. 
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BANDEAU WITH TATTED ROSETTE. 

THE bandeau is of black velvet, edged with 
scarlet ribbon. The little tatted rosettes which 
are piaced over a black velvet button are of fine 
scarlet cordon. The inner ovals are worked 
with one thread ; the joining half circles have 
a helping thread. 

Work with one thread an oval of twenty-four 
double knots. After the twelfth of these double 
knots make one large picot, which serves to 








work the other ovals into. With the helping 
thread, work three double knots, nine picots, 
separated by two double knots, three double 
knots. Repeat from the beginning five times 
more, and sew the rosette on to the button. 
es 

WAGON FOR COTTON REELS. 

Materials.—Scarlet cloth, blue soutache, green, 
blue, gold color, and black purse silks; crystal 
bugles and steel beads; card-board and reels of cot- 
ton of the sizes required. 

THIS small contrivance for holding reels of 
cotton—those necessaries in a work basket that 
are so apt to stray away and get lost—has the 
advantage of keeping them together and pre- 
vent their straying propensities. The foun- 
dation is cut in strong card-board—in strips of 








six inches .long; the ends are two and a half 
inches high for the top, and two for the bottom ; 
the sides are the same length as the foundation 
and the same height as the ends. These various 
pieces of card-board are bound with ribbon and 
stitched together ; they are then covered both 
outside and inside with scarlet cloth ; the sides 
or walls are decorated with a double row of 
herring-bone stitches, the first row in blue, the 
second in gold silk. The card-board is cut into 
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scollops at the top, and the scollops are divided 
by rows of feather stitches in green silk; a 
round hole is pierced in the centre of the scol- 
lops and worked round with button-hole stitches 
in black silk ; at the edges there are steel beads, 
and a star of steel beads in every scollop, like- 
wise a line of stars all round the lower part of 
the walls. The reels of cotton are fastened 
in with narrow blue soutache, which passes 
through the reels and outside the wagon. The 
wheels of the wagon are reels fastened in a 
similar manner. The reels of cotton are ar- 
ranged black and white alternately. 
MOSS FRINGE, 

It is knitted plain like a garter in five shades 
of green Berlin wool. Cast on 20 stitches with 
the darkest shade, and continue working a 
skein of each from the darkest to the lightest 
until you have knitted the required length. 
Then dip it into cold water, wring it, and place 
it before the fire. When dry lay it aside until 
the next day, when you must cut off the edge 
on one side, and at the top and bottom. Rip 
it out to within four stitches of the side not cut ; 
it will then appear quite crimped ; and when 
sewed cn to a mat is a good imitation of moss. 
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BRAIDED WHAT-NOT. 

Materials.—Green woollen rep, calico, silk, sou- 
tache, brown silk cord and tassels, thick card-board. 

THIS what-not is very pretty and easy to 
make ; it can, of course, be made of any other 
color than green, so as to correspond to the 
hangings of the room. Our pattern is made of 
green woollen rep, and trimmed with green 




















worked after the same patterns. These pat- 
terns represent the attributes of a iover of 
tobacco ; they are cut out of cloth and worked 
in appliqué over crimson cloth. 

In Fig. 1 the outer chain-stitch border is 
green. The knot from which the different 
articles are suspended is black, the cigar case 
yellow in cloth appliqué, the cigars brown in 





silk braid, edged with green cord; the Van- 
dyke border is ornamented in the same man- 
ner; each point is finished off with a tassel, as 
can be seen on illustration. The back of the 
what-not is lined with thick card-board and 
glazed calico. The what-not is hung on the 
wall by means of brown silk cord, arranged in 
loops at the top to hide the nail. 
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TOBACCO POUCH. 
(See Engravings, Page 494.) 
Materials.—Fine crimson cloth, bits of colored and 
white cloth for the pattern, purse-silk of various 
colors, white kid, brass rings, gimp cord, and silk 
tassels. 


TurIs pouch is cut in four pieces, two of which 
we give in full size ; the two others must be 








satin stitch. The case is crossed by two rows 
of chain-stitch in blue silk, and edged all round 
with button-hole stitch, also blue. The two 
pipes are of white cloth, edged round with 
yellow silk; the shade is imitated by long 
stitches of gray silk. The upper part of the 
pouch is of blue cloth, with a white silk edging 
and yellow dots; the under part of brown 
cloth with a black edging and a pattern worked 
in chain-stitch with white; the three tassels 
are embroidered with black and yellow silk. 
In Fig. 2 the outer border is yellow, the knots 
black, the small pattern at the top is of blue 
cloth edged with yellow; the pipes of white 
cloth edged with blue and shaded with gray. 
The bundle of cigars is of brown cloth, shaded 
with black silk stitches, and fastened on with 
double rows of chain stitch in yellow silk. The 
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cigar-case is of light green cloth, edged with 
white ; the Grecian pattern and dots are em- 
broidered over it with white silk also. 

To make up the pouch, cut out the four 
pieces and join them together by seams, which 
are hidden under yellow soutache ; cut out also 
and join in the same way four pieces of white 
kid for the lining, and fasten it on to the crim- 
son cloth at the top only. Sew small brass 
rings round the top, and pass a double piece of 
crimson silk cord through them. Add silk tas- 
sels of various colors at the bottom of the pouch, 
and at each of its four corners. 


—OOO—— 


SENTRY BOX AS POSTAGE STAMP OR 
WAFER CASE. 

Materials.—Perforated card, black and crimson 
embroidery silk ; small white glass beads. 

THIS sentry box can be made much larger 
than the illustration ; the size should be regu- 
lated by the use it will be eventually put to. 
The lid is the roof and a third of the wall, which 





are joined together and lifted on and off, so that 
they must be made a degree larger than the 
lower part of the box. Three of the sides are 
decorated to correspond, with black embroidery 
silk, worked in satin stitch to form a vandyke ; 
the front is worked so as to imitate closed 
doors. The manner of ornamenting the roof is 
given full working size in the engraving. Crim- 
son silk is used, and the edge of the roof is bor- 
dered with white crystal beads. The sides are 
bound with narrow ribbon before being sewn 
tagether and the binding concealed with beads. 
Cximson sarsenet is used for lining both roof 
and walls. 





LITTLE BOX 
FOR HOOKS, BUTTONS, ETC, 


THE box may be made of any size to suit the 
pieces of silk one may chance to have. Colored 





card-board, uncovered, may be used, and will 
make pretty little boxes, to fill with sweet- 
meats, for hanging on a Christmas tree. 


—_—_—_— OOo 


CORNER FOR A HANDKERCHIEF. 
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the head with a furcap. The doll has, more- 
over, a basket of blue card-board on the back, 


copy the well-known figure on our illustration | filled with confectionery and small toys; on 


for their young darlings, and thus make Merry 
Christmas still merrier. This doll is princi- 
pally composed of five fir-cones. Two of them 
form the arms, two the legs, one the body. 
The boots, which are cut out of wood, are 
fastened upon a board, and are pointed off at 
the top. These points, two inches long, are 
inserted into the fir-cones which form the legs, 
after holes have been bored into the latter. The 
arms and legs are fastened on the body with 
gum and wire. The hands are made of papier- 
maché, and are gummed on the arms. The 
head is also of papier-maché, the hair and 
beard of flax. The doll has a waistband of 
moss to hide the wire. The neck and shoulders 
are covered with a black crochet comforter, 








the other shoulder a net filled with nuts and 
apples; in one hand a miniature Christmas 
tree ; in the other a nutcracker and birch-rod. 


————_O— 


CROCHET BORDER. 
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Deceipts, We. 


CAKES, PLUM-PUDDINGS, MINCE-MEAT, ETC. 
FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 

Soyer’s New Christmas Pudding.—This receipt, if 
closely followed, would, at this festive season of the 
year, save tons of fruit and other expensive ingre- 
dients, which are partly wasted for the want of 
knowing how to turn them to the best advantage. 
This pudding will be found sufficient for eight per- 
sons after a Christmas dinner. Carefully prepare 
the following, previous to mixing the pudding: Four 
ounces of stoned raisins, four ounces of sultanas, 
half a pound of well-cleaned currants, half a pound 
of beef suet chopped fine, two ounces of powdered 
white sugar, two ounces of flour, half a pound of 
bread-crums, twelve bitter almonds blanched, chop- 
ped small, half a nutmeg grated, two ounces of can- 
died citron, the peel of half a small lemon chopped 
fine, separately, put in a basin, break over four eggs, 
and add half a gillof brandy. Mix these all well the 
evening before wanted, cover over till the morning, 
and when all is prepared, add half a gill of milk, 
again well stir your pudding; slightly butter a cloth, 
sprinkle a little flour over, put it in basin, pour in 
the mixture, tie your cloth in the usual way, not too 
tight; put in halfa gallon of boiling water, add more 
now and then if required; let it simmer two hours 
and thirty minutes, turn out of the cloth, and serve 
ona hot dish. Serve plain, if preferred, or with the 
sauce only. After which, when at the dining-room 
door, pour round a gill of either brandy or rum, which 
set on fire with a piece of paper; place the dish on 
the table, let burn half a minute, and pour the fol- 
lowing sauce over from the sauce-boat; after which 
cut seven or eight slices from the pudding crosswise, 
or according to number, when help, and serve very 
hot. The sauce I prefer with it is as follows: Make 
half a pint of ordinary plain melted butter, rather 
thick, add to it two teaspoonfuls of sugar, the juice of 
half a lemon, and a pat of butter; stir quickly, pour 
over your pudding when very hot, or serve the sauce 
separately in a sauce-boat. Though the above pud- 
ding is not very expensive, it requires a little time 
and attention to do it properly; and well will be 
repaid the housewife who will take the troubie, as 
above described, In the event of some of the ingre- 
dients, such as almonds, candied orange or lemon- 
peel, not being obtainable in some country places, 
the pudding will still be good, although not so deli- 
cate in flavor. 

Yule-tide Cake.—Place a pound of fresh butter in a 
pan; keep it near the fire till melted; stir into it a 
pound of powdered loaf-suger, a good tablespoonful 
each of beaten allspice and cinnamon; by degrees 
put in the yelks of ten eggs and their whites sepa- 
rately whisked to a froth; add one pound of can- 
died citron-peel sliced thin, two pounds of currants 
cleaned and dried, two ounces of blanched sweet al- 
monds, a pound and a half of flour, and four ounces 
of brandy ; mix all well together and bake it for three 
hours, 

Ginger Snaps.—Beat together half a pound of but- 
ter and half a pound of sugar, mix with them half a 
pint of molasses, half a teacupful of ginger, and one 
and a half pound of flour. 

Gingerbread.— Mix together three and a half pounds 
of flour, three-quarters of a pound of butter, one 
pound of sugar, one pint of molasses, quarter of a 
pound of ginger, and some ground orange-peel. 

Eve’s Pudding.—Three-quarters of a pound of suet, 
chopped fine, three-quarters of a pound of apples, 








peeled and chopped very fine, three-quarters of a 
pound of bread-crums, finely grated ; half a pound of 
currants and half a pound of raisins, one lemon rind 
and juice, six eggs and half a pound of moist sugar, 
one nutmeg. Mix all well, and boil four hours and 
a half in a shape or basin. 

French Custards.—Take one quart of milk, flavor it 
with the peel of about half a small lemon, pared very 
thin, and sweetened to taste with white sugar. Boil 
it, and leave it to get quite cold. Then blend with it 
three dessertspoonfuls of fine flour, and two eggs 
well beaten. Simmer it until it is of the proper 
thickness, stirring it in the whole time. Pour into 
cups or a custard dish. 

Puff Paste.—One pound of flour, one pound of good 
butter, the yelk of an egg well beaten, and the juice 
of halfa lemon. The paste must be made with cool 
hands, and inacool place. Put the flour into a pan, 
make a holein the middle, and put in the egg and 
iemon-juice, then cold water—enough, together, to 
make a tolerably stiff, but not too stiff, paste. Roll 
it out, and put a layer of butter over it in patches, 
sprinkle some dry flour over this (not that of the 
pound first weighed; that should all be wetted), fold 
over the paste, flour your pasteboard and rolling-pin, 
and roll lightly on one side until butter and paste 
are amalgamated. In this manner continue to put 
on the butter, and roll out the paste until all the 
butter is used. The paste should be put on to the 
dishes in about three layers, and should be put into 
a quick oven to bake. 

Almond Cake.—Blanch, dry, and pound to the finest 
possible paste half a pound of fresh almonds, moisten 
with a few drops of water to prevent their oiling, 
then mix with them gradually twelve fresh eggs, 
which have been whisked until they are exceedingly 
light; strew in by degrees one pound of dry and 
sifted sugar, keeping the mixture light by constant 
beating with a large wooden spoon as the separate 
ingredients are added; mix in by degrees three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sifted flour, then pour gently from 
the sediment one pound of butter melted, but not 
allowed to become hot; beat it very graduaily, but 
very thoroughly into the cake, Jetting one portion 
disappear before another is thrown in; add the 
rasped or finely-grated rinds of two lemons, fill a 
well buttered mould rather more than half full. 
Bake from an hour till an hour and a half. Lay 
paper over when browned, 


Christmas Cake.—W ash one pound and a{quarter of 
butter in water, beat it to a cream; beat ten eggs, 
yelks and whites separately, half an hour each; 
have ready a pound and a quarter of flour well 
dried and kept hot, also three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, half an ounce of pounded mixed spice, a pound 
and a half of currants washed, picked, and dried, a 
quarter of a pound of almonds blanched and sliced, 
and four ounces of candied peel, also sliced. Mix all 
these, and keep them by the fire. Strain the eggs, 
and mix them with the butter; add to them a tea- 
cupful of sweet wine, and a wineglassfui of brandy. 
Then add the dry ingredients by degrees, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of chopped raisins, Beat all together 
for a full hour. Butter a piece of white paper, and 
line the moulds with it, and fill them about three 
parts full, Bake in a quick oven two hours. 

Pound-Cake, or Bride Cake.—One pound of butter 
well beaten to a cream, one pound of loaf-sugar 
sifted fine, one pound of flour, three pounds of cur- 
rants, one pound of sweet almonds—half of them 
beaten in brandy, the others cut thin—one pound of 
candied orange, lemon, and citron mixed and sliced, 
a fresh lemon grated, one ounce of bitter almonds 
cut thin, ten eggs—two of the whites left out—one 
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drachm of volatile salts, a sprinkling of powdered 
cloves. Beat the eggs well, mix all the dry ingredi- 
ents together, add the eggs to the butter, and then 
gradually stir in the dry articles. Bake two hours 
in a quick oven. Put paper over when browned. 
Icing for the cake: One pound of icing sugar, the 
whites of three eggs whisked to a froth—a little tar- 
taric acid makes it unite better—a pinch of powder- 
blue, 

Jumbles.—Rasp on sugar the rinds of two lemons 
dry, pound and sift as much more sugar as will make 
up a pound in weight. Mix with it one pound of 
fine flour, four well-beaten eggs, and six ounces of 
warm butter. Drop on buttered tins, and bake ina 
very slow oven twenty-five minutes. They should 
be pale, but perfectly crisp. 

Wine Cakes.—Half a pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, a few drops 
of essence of lemon. Make into a paste with an egg, 
roll out thin, and cut into shapes. Bake on tins. 

Unrivalled Plum-Pudding.—Two and a half pounds 
of raisins, one and three-quarters of a pound of cur- 
rants, two pounds of the finest moist sugar, two 
pounds of bread-crums, sixteen eggs, two pounds of 
finely-chopped suet, six ounces of mixed candied 
peel, the rind of two lemons, one ounce of ground 
nutmeg, one ounce of ground cinnamon, half an 
ounce of pounded bitter almonds, quarter of a pint 
of brandy. Stone and cut up the raisins, but do not 
chop them; wash and dry the currants, and cut the 
candied peel into thin slices. Mix all the dry ingre- 
dients well together, and moisten them with the 
eggs, which should be well beaten and strained ; then 
stir in the brandy, and, when allis thoroughly mixed, 
well butter and flour a stout new pudding cloth; put 
in the pudding, tie it down very tightly and closely, 
boil from six to eight hours, and serve with brandy 
sauce. This quantity may be divided and boiled in 
buttered moulds. For small families this is the most 
desirable way, as the above will be found to make a 
pudding of large dimensions, 

Christmas Plum-Pudding.—A pound of suet, cut in 
pieces not too fine, a pound of currants, and a pound 
of raisins stoned, four eggs, half a grated nutmeg, an 
ounce of citron and lemon-peel, shred fine, a tea- 
spoonful of beaten ginger, half a pound of bread- 
crums, half a pound of flour, and a pint of milk; beat 
the eggs first, add half the milk, beat them together, 
and by degrees stir in the flour, then the suet, spice, 
and fruit, and as much milk as will mix it together 
very thick; then take a clean cloth, dip in boiling 
water, and squeeze dry. While the water is boiling 
fast, put in your pudding, which should boil at least 
five hours. 

Another way.—Seven ounces of raisins, seeded and 
a little chopped; seven ounces of currants, well 
washed and picked; one and a half ounce of citron; 
three ounces of beef suet, chopped very fine; three- 
quarters of a nutmeg, grated; one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon; five eggs well beaten up; four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar ; five tablespoonfuls of wheat 
flour; half a lemon-peel, grated ; one glass of brandy 
and one glass of Madeira; a little milk to mix, suffi- 
cient to make rather a thick batter. The whole 
must be well mixed. The above mixture to be put 
into a well-buttered basin. Tie a pudding cloth 
over, and pin the four corners over the top. Put 
into boiling water, and to be kept boiling without 
ceasing for five hours. We have tried this receipt, 
and know it to be excellent. 

Common Crullers, or Twist Cakes.— Mix well to- 
gether half a pint of sour milk, or buttermilk, two 
teacupfuls of sugar, one teacupful of butter, and 
three eggs, well-beaten ; add to this a teaspoonful of 








saleratus dissolved in hot water, a teaspoonful ef 


salt, half a nutmeg grated, and a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon; sift in flour enough to make a 
smooth dough: roll it out not quite a quarter of an 
inch thick ; cut in small oblong pieces; divide one 
end in three or four parts like fingers, and twist or 
plait them over each other. Fry them in boiling 
lard. These cakes may be cut in strips, and the ends 
joined, to make a ring, or in any other shape. 

Mince-Meat.—Six pounds of currants, three pounds 
of raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped 
fine, four pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two 
pounds of beef, the peel and juice of two lemons, a 
pint of sweet wine, a quarter of a pint of brandy, 
half an ounce of mixed spice. Press the whole into 
a deep pan when well mixed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

How to Produce a Fine Gloss.—Take two ounces of 
fine white gum arabic powder—put it into a pitcher, 
and pour on it a pint of boiling water (according to 
the degree of strength you desire), and then having 
covered it, let it set all night. In the morning pour 
it carefully from the drugs into a clean bottle, cork 
it, and keep it for use. A tablespoonful of gum 
water, stirred into a pint of starch that has been 
made in the usual manaer, will give to lawns (either 
white or printed) a look of newness, when nothing 
else can restore them after washing. It is also good 
(much diluted) for thin white muslin and bobinet. 

Chilblains.—As this severe weather may make 
many sufferers from the above, it may be a kindness 
to give a simple but efficacious remedy—viz., salt- 
petre dissolved in water, very strong, and rubbed all 
over and into the hand or foot till dry seve. al times 
a day, especially when they inflame or are irritated. 

French Polish.—All the polishes are used much in 
one way; a general description will therefore be a 
sufficient guide for the workman. If your work be 
porous, or of a coarse grain, it will be necessary to 
give a coat of clear size previously to commencing 
with the polish; and when dry, gently go over it 
with a very fine glass-paper; the size will fill up 
the pores and prevent the waste of the polish by 
being absorbed in the wood; and be also the saving 
of considerable time in the operation, Make a wad 
with a piece of coarse flannel, or drugget, by rolling 
it round and round, over which, in the side meant 
to polish with, put a very fine linen rag several 
times doubled, to be as soft as possible; put the 
wad or cushion to the mouth of the bottle contain- 
ing the preparation (or polish), and shake it, which 
will damp the rag sufficiently ; then proceed to work 
in a circular direction, observing not to do more 
than a square foot atatime. Rub it lightly till the 
whole surface is covered ; repeat this three or four 
times, according to the texture of the wood; each 
coat to be rubbed till the rag appears dry. Be care- 
ful not to put too much on the rag at a time, and you 
will have a very beautiful polish; be also very par- 
ticular in letting your rags be clean and soft, as the 
polish depends in a great measure on the care you 
take in keeping it clean and free from dust during 
the operation. 

To Clean White Satin and Flowered Silks.—Mix 
sifted stale bread-crumbs with powder blue, and rub 
it thoroughly allover, then shake it well, and dust ft 
well with clean soft cloths. Afterwards, where 
there are any gold or silver flowers, take a piece of 
crimson ingrain velvet, and rub the flowers with it, 
which will restore them to their original lustre. 


Rust on Dinner Knives.—Cover the steel with sweet 
oil, well rubbing it on. Let it remain forty-eight 
hours, and then, using unslacked lime, finely pow- 
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dered, rub the knife until all the rust has disap- 
peared. 


CONTRISUTED. 


L. A. Gopry: In looking over the October num- 
ber of your magazine, I perceive a desire expressed 
to find something that will effectually remove mil- 
dew from linen, etc. I can with confidence, from 
my own experience and that of friends, recommend 
the use of Javelle Water, which can be procured at 
most of the druggists, who will direct as to the pro- 
portionate quantity to be used with water in safety. 
Carefully done, no fabric can be injured. It should 
be immersed in it, laid on the grass immediately, 
and sprinkled with a weakened solution until the 
spots disappear. I have a formula for preparing 
Javelle Water, but few would like to go to the trouble 
of preparing it when it can be procured at the apo- 
thecary’s. The formula is in the “ Dispensatory” 
at every druggist’s, I presume. 

Light Corn Bread.—One quart of boiled milk poured 
over one pint of corn meal, salt, three well-beaten 
eggs, four tablespoonfuls of flour, half a spoonful of 
soda, one of cream of tartar, and a little butter. 

Sally Lunn.—One pound of flour, one pint of milk, 
three well-beaten eggs, salt, three ounces of butter, 
half a cup of baker’s yeast; set in pans to rise the 
usual time. M. 


DEAR Gopey: India ink, of any color, bought in 
the stick, and simply dissolved in enough water to 
leave no sediment, will give the best permanent ink 
for records ever discovered, and will be, at the time of 
writing, of the full deep color desired, whatever it 
may be. If you use black ink, it is black at once, 
without any chemical changes from exposure. You 
can instantly see your own writing—a thing some- 
times desirable—if you have sight enough to write 
atall. A little gentle heat will help it to dissolve 
perfectly. A stiffish pen must be used, because it 
flows too freely for soft pens. In my judgment, all 
the modern inks, fluids, etc. etc., fail to equal the 
old, well-known and admirable Indiaink. It is good 
at once, and it remains good. You may try tests on 
this sheet, written with it, and see how difficult it 
is to efface compared with any other ink. Some of 
your readers may be sufficiently interested to try it, 
especially the near-sighted ones. G. H. W. 


Floats.—Break the whites of six eggs into a flat 
dish, beating as for icing; add a tablespoonful of 
pounded loaf-sugar for each egg. When quite stiff 
beat into it a tablespoonful (or more, according to 
taste) of currant, strawberry, or any other fruit 
jelly. Pour cream into saucers and drop the float 
on it. 

This receipt, Mr. Godey, is an old family one, but 
I use it constantly, and find it just as good now as 
it was forty years ago. We then called it Floating 
Island. 

Cocoanut Pudding.—Pare the dark rind from one 
cocoanut and grate the meat. Break into a bowl six 
eggs, adding a heavy tablespoonful of sugar for each 
egg. When very light pour in a pint of cream or 
milk to stir in the cocoanut. Melt a teacup half full 
of butter and add to it, with a small portion of soda. 
Put a puff-paste into ‘your dish, and fill with the 
mixture. 

White Mountain Ash Cake.—One pound of white 
sugar, one teacupful of butter, half a cupful of sweet 
milk, the whites of ten eggs, half a small teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, three 
cups of flour; flavor with vanilla or almond. Bake 
in jelly-cake pans with icing between. 

Icing for Cake.—One pound of fine white sugar, the 





whites of three eggs. The flavor of a grated cocoa- 
nut is very nice in it. 

Raised Waffles.—One quart of sweet milk a little 
warmed, four eggs, a piece of butter the size of an 
egg, a teaspoonful of salt, a teacupful of yeast, flour 
enough to make a stiff batter; let it raise three 
hours; heat the iron hot before baking. Flannel 
eakes are baked the same way, but made thinner 
with milk and baked in small cakes on a griddle. 
Sometimes they are made with sour milk and soda in 
place of raising, but are neither as good or healthy. 

Lady Fingers.—Four eggs, four ounces of sugar, two 
ounces of flour. Beat the yelks and sugar together, 
and then add the whites and the flour. Flavor with 
orange-flower, rose-water, or lemon. Drop on paper 
with a paper or tin funnel; then lay the paper on 
pans and bake. Sprinkle the cakes with sugar be- 
fore baking. 

Sponge Pudding.—Cream together a quarter of a 
pound of butter and two ounces of powdered white 
sugar, then add four eggs and two tablespoonfuls of 
flour; beat it slowly. Fill six small cups, and bake 
them twenty minutes. 

Angel’s Food. A New Dish.—Make a rich custard, 
pour it in a glass bowl, and put a layer of sliced 
cake on it. Stir some finely-powdered sugar into 
quince or apple jelly, and drop it on the cake. Pour 
syllabub on the cake, and then put on another layer 
of cake, and icing. Mrs. L. W. G. 

Washington Pie Cake.—Half a teacup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, three cups of flour, four eggs. Mix 
the butter and sugar together, add the yelks, then 
the whites beaten toa froth. Mix one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar in the flour, add one-half a teacup- 
ful of milk, in which is dissolved a half teaspoonful 
of soda. Bake like a loaf of jelly cake. 

The Jelly Part.—One pint of sweet milk sweetened 
and flavored, one egg beaten, two tablespoonfuls of 
corn-starch. Cooked like blanemange. M. E. W. 

Gumbo.—Take one chicken, two slices of cold 
cooked ham, three large onions; cut the chicken 
into pieces after it has laid in salt and water a half 
hour; slice the onions, and put both into a skillet 
with the ham, and fry all together, until a nice 
brown, in a large tablespoonful of butter. Take 
half a gallon of young ochre sliced very thin. After 
peeling one quart of ripe tomatoes, add to the ochre 
with three quarts of water; let it boil well, then add 
the fried meat and onions; season with Cayenne 
and black pepper, salt to taste. Boil about four 
hours, until the ochre is perfectly dissolved, over a 
slow fire. Then strain, according to taste. Some 
prefer it not strained, and not too thick; in that 
case do not let it boil quite so long. Itis then ready 
for table. This receipt is by one of the best cooks. 

Croquettes.—Half a pound of veal, minced fine, 
quarter of a pound of stale bread-crums; put on in 
&@ saucepan and moisten with the liquor the veal 
was boiled in, and the raw yelk of two eggs mixed 
in with the bread-crums; cook it until it begins to 
leave the sides of the pan. Two teaspoonfuls of 
chopped parsley, one of thyme, one of chopped 
onions, half a nutmeg, quarter of a teaspoonful of 
Cayenne pepper, quarter of mace, a saltspoonful of 
salt, two ounces of butter; mix the above into the 
bread-crums, then add the veal, after well mixing. 
Roll out each croquette into the shape of a pear, 
then dip them into the white of an egg and sprinkle 
with bread-crums, and fry in hot lard. Sauce served 
with them should be brown sauce with spices and 
wine in it. Mrs. R. T. J. 


To take Mildew out of Linen.—Tomato and salt, ap- 


plied two or three times and hung in the sun. 
ELLA. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1868. 

Tue landmarks of Time should never be passed 
by unnoted ; life-marks would, perhaps, be their best 
title, as these seasons indicate not only the passage 
of Time, but also our own progress in the interval. 
The Lapy’s Boox is a steady monitor of these 
changes, as year by year we lay before our readers 
the results of our work; and this number closes the 
seventy-sixth of its half-yearly volumes. 

We are happy to chronicle that we have names on 
our list of subscribers that, like fixed stars, have 
given their light to us during all these changes. 
Such friends are stars of the first magnitude in our 
horizon, and we have a bright sky of promise for the 
coming year, and that the new volume is already in 
progress. Periodicals that hold their prosperity by 
the conscientious efforts of their publishers to excel 
and their untiring perseverance to please and bene- 
fit their supporters, have a precarious life. We say 
this—not boastfully, but in the spirit of grateful ac- 
knowledgment to our steadfast friends, and as the 
testimony that their confidence and generous sup- 
port will enable us to continue the perfecting of our 
Magazine. 


WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


This is an important subject, and the inquiry fre- 
quently pressed on our attention by letters from our 
correspondents, the younger portion in particular, 
requesting our counsel. At this time the sugges- 
tions we have room to make may be appropriate, as 
the New Year is an epoch for new resolutions and 
new attempts at improvement. So, wishing our 
young lady friends all the pleasant enjoyments and 
cheer of a “ Merry Christmas,” we will say a few 
words on a subject important and interesting at all 
times and seasons. 

Many women feel desirous for improvement; they 
would like to be well informed—to have knowledge; 
but their lives are absorbed by a multitude of trifles, 
and they have no leisure for one thing else, even 
though feeling it would be useful and is worthy of 
pursuit. A little system and regularity will easily 
remedy this. Give an hour, a half hour, or even 
twenty minutes every day to books of a high order, 
and read during this space with attention and care, 
and you will be astonished to find how much you 
have gained, not only in actual knowledge, but in 
an improved tone of mind. 

OColeridge—whose opinions on the philosophy of 
mind are worth considering—said, that the great ob- 
jection to reading works of fiction is that it vitiates 
the taste for anything higher, anything demanding 
thought. We all know that those who live on can- 
dies, and sweetmeats, and high-seasoned dishes can- 
not enjoy healthy food—it is too plain for their sick 
taste, and too nourishing for their weak digestion 
after they have become fond of living on trash. In 
like manner the moral taste may lose its purity and 
power. Young people, whose mental employment 
is novel reading chiefly, are unable to appreciate the 
higher and more wholesome kinds of literature—they 
become afflicted with a mental dyspepsia, which is 
shown in their vapid and shallow conversatiou. The 
best ideas of the wisest men do not reach them; they 
cannot raise their minds to the comprehension of 
the noblest thoughts of the poet, the philosopher, 
the historian, the divine. Tired of themselves, they 
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but a dreary existence. In books for home reading, 
therefore, we shall give only such a list as are worth 
reading when we are young and worth remembering 
when we are old. 


BOOKS FOR FAMILY READING, 


Respecting family reading, we speak what we 
know; it is the most convenient, the most improv- 
ing, and the most unfailing in interest of all home 
pastimes, It is the best for family enjoyments, as it 
admits those useful and pleasant womanly pursuits, 
necessary to family life, during the reading. Let the 
young married pair consecrate their new home life 
by some pian of mental improvement together; the 
good results will be sure, and may be far more im- 
portant than they can then even imagine. 

Americans should be well acquainted with the his- 
tory of their own country, its literature, arts, and 
government, as the stand-point in gaining such 
knowledge of all other countries as may be most in- 
teresting and important. 


We will name a few books peculiarly appropriate 
for the reading of the coming winter. They are not 
the greatest, perhaps, or the most distinguished of 
their kind, but they are suggestive because they deal 
with the events of the day, and through them carry 
us back into the past. 

History, of course, is first; and of histories the 
first for an American to read should be that of the 
late civil war. The causes of the war must be sought 
for in the very origin of our government: its influ- 
ence upon the national future is incalculable. No 
account of it is Loe pape eee! complete which does 
not include at least a sketch of the great controver- 
sies that issued in an appeal to arms; and which 
does not show how vitally the conflict has changed 
the face of American ——- The best, and indeed 
the only such history now before the public is Dr. 
Draper’s “ Civil War in America,” not yet conclud- 
ed, but whose first two volumes, bringing forward 
the story to the Emancipation Proclamation, will 
occupy all the time that our readers can devote to a 
single branch. But the history of Europe is also 
important: and here again a book is now publishing 
which gives a detailed account of the bloody war in 
the Crimea, and cevotes a large portion of its space 
to a review of the general condition of Europe and 
the causes of the great quarrel. In no other way 
can a better idea be gained of that state of unstable 
equilibrium among the Continental Powers which 
issued then in the Russian War, and since then in 
the German war decided by Ladowa. 

But History must be seasoned by Poetry, Essays, 
and Fiction. The former will be chosen to suit the 
family tastes; but among the glorious roll of Eng- 
lish poets, some surely will be acceptable to the 
most fastidious. In essays the choice is not so large. 
The old standard books are always more or less pro- 
fitable ; if modern writers are preferred, we know of 
none whose style is more perfect or whose matter 
is more agreeable than those of Matthew Arnold. 
Of novels, we think enough will be found in the 
periodicals to satisfy the sparing consumption of 
our idea] family. It is a noteworthy feature of 
modern magazines that, amid much trash and dul- 
ness, they contain also the best fiction of the day. 
Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot have all pub- 
lished in serials. It is quite important to get the 
best of these magazines. Americans will know how 
to choose among their own: the best monthlies in 
England are the Cornhill and the Fortnightly. The 
Saturday Review and the Spectator contain the best 
literary and critical articles of current journalism. 
Still there is only one Book which can make good 
and happy homes. Women require that their moral 
and religious feelings should be early and constantly 
cultivated by the Bible. The foundation stone of 
their temple of learning must be the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The fire of their genius can only burn pure 
and bright when placed on the altar of the true 


tire of others, and in the evening of life can have | God. 
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FREE NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA. 
AN APPEAL TO THE FORTIETH CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 

AN appeal is once more made to the members of 
our National Legislature on behalf of the women of 
our country who are engaged in the duties of public 
education. The appeal is made not to their gene- 
rosity or to their chivalry, but to their sense of jus- 
tice. The munificent donation of public lands, given 
by Congress for the establishment of Agricultural 
Colleges, has been appropriated entirely for the 
benefit of young men. This may have been in ac- 
cordance with the intention of the law ; but if so, it 
leaves an important act of justice to be done. The 
public domain belongs to all the citizens of the 
country. If any portion of it is devoted to the im- 
provement of education, shall it be given for the 
special benefit of those citizens who have sons to be 
educated, and refused to those who desire the like 
benefit for their daughters? It may be said that the 
agricultural colleges are established not merely for 
the benefit of their pupils, but for the general advan- 
tage which the community will gain, in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and the improvement of our 
methods of agriculture. This is doubtless true ; but 
how much more forcible is the same argument as a 
reason for establishing normal schools, whose ob- 
ject is to educate the educators of the people. The 
young women who are trained in these schools will 
be hereafter the instructors of our youth of both 
sexes and of every class of the community. It may 
with truth be said that of all the various objects for 
which the aid of the federal legislature has been so- 
licited, there has been none more completely na- 
tional than that for which the present appeal is 
made. 

By common consent, in our country, the office of 
teacher of children is held to be peculiarly proper 
for woman. It is a noteworthy fact that the older a 
State becomes, and the more widely education is 
diffused in it, the more general is the employment 
of women as teachers. Thus, in Illinois, in 1862 (the 
latest year for which we have a report for that 
State), there were 7381 women engaged in teaching 
and 7713 men, the numbers being thus nearly equal ; 
but in the State of New York, in the same year, the 
number of women so engaged was 18,915, against 
only 7585 men; and in Massachusetts, in the same 
year, there were 4856 women and only 1508 men. 
Other reports show that in all parts of the country 
the proportion of women employed in this important 
duty is constantly increasing. It is easy to see 
that the time will come when this profession will be 
almost as entirely surrendered to them as some other 
professions are and must be appropriated to men. 

In our country, the instruction of youth has 
always been deemed a matter of public concern. 
The manner and degree in which public aid and 
supervision have been extended to it have varied in 
different parts of the country, but the principle 
has been everywhere recognized. Until recently, it 
is true, this duty has been left almost entirely within 
the charge and control of the individual States, nor 
is it now proposed to withdraw it from them. The 
appeal now made raises no question of State rights, 
and introduces no new precedent. Congress is 
merely asked to doin this case what has already 
been done in the case of the Agricultural Colleges— 
that is, to make a grant of public lands, to be ratea- 
bly divided among the States, for the purpose of 
being devoted, under the direction and control of 
each State, to the establishment of Normal Schools 
fer the training of young women, to qualify them 
for performing properly the duties of a public office 





which directly concerns the welfare of the whole 
community. 

The profession of teacher requires, for complete 
success and usefulness, as thorough and special 
training as that of any of the other intellectual pro- 
fessions. The great majority of our teachers are 
deficient in this training, not by their own fault, but 
chiefly through lack of opportunities of acquiring 
it. How great this deficiency is may be judged from 
a statement in a recent report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania. He 
says: “The qualifications of the teachers of the 
State are still much below what they ought to be. 
This is shown by the astonishing fact that net one 
half of them ever read a book on the subject of teach- 
ing.” Yet there is no reason to believe that the 
teachers of Pennsylvania are in this respect below 
those of other States. The complaint on this head, 
indeed, is universal. And itis coupled with arother 
complaint of the inadequate salaries almost every- 
where paid to teachers, but more especially in rural 
districts. The one evil, it is easy to see, grows out 
ofthe other. The teachers are ill-paid because they 
are ill-qualified. In every calling, talent, education, 
experience, and industry combined will, in our 
country, insure a just and ample reward. Our 
school teachers are not usually deficient in ability 
or industry. They lack special training and prac- 
tical knowledge of the duties of their profession. 
Or rather, it is not made a profession with most of 
them, but a merely temporary occupation, taken up 
hastily without preparation, and abandoned in a 
year or two from a consciousness of deficiency and 
failure. The State Commissioner of Schools for 
Ohio, in his Report for 1866, says: ‘ Over one-third 
of the teachers employed every year in the sub-dis- 
trict schools, are themselves mere boys and girls, 
being under twenty years of age. The labors of 
these youthful and inexperienced teachers are, in 
most instances, largely experimental, and are there- 
fore necessarily detrimental to the public interests 
to no inconsiderable extent.” It is not surprising 
that untrained and inefficient teachers should ob- 
tain scanty remuneration. The injury, however, 
does not really fall upon them, but upon the pupils 
committed to their charge, and upon the country, 
whose destinies are hereafter to be intrusted to the 
government of these pupils, thus inadequately edu- 
cated for this great trust. 

It is to redress these admitted and most serious 
evils that the national aid is now solicited. Women 
already compose two-thirds of the whole number of 
persons who are engaged throughout our country in 
the teaching of youth. Whatever may be said or 
thought of their aptitude for other callings, no one 
will dispute that their natural qualities of mind and 
heart specially fit them for this duty. Their love of 
children and willingness to teach them, their quick- 
ness of acquisition, their taste for order, their keen 
sense of propriety and refinement, all make them the 
instructors to whom, when properly trained, any 
parents will most willingly intrust the care of their 
dearest household jewels. They may with truth be 
said to be the educators appointed by nature to 
train the future citizens of the Republic. It isa 
duty which our law-makers owe to their country to 
see that these educators are properly trained for the 
all-important charge which is thus committed to 
them. On these grounds of public duty and of plain 
justice, our legislators are now implored to turn 
aside for an hour from the strife of politics, however 
high and noble its objects may be, and to unite in 
bestowing encouragement and aid upon a cause 
which claims the equal sympathies of all earnest pa- 
triots, without distinction of party, section, or class. 
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A GRAND MOVEMENT. 

AT last the old Teutonic race has spoken on the 
subject of feminine improvement, and we are glad to 
find that no preference for masculine pursuits has 
had place in this movement. We give the plan pro- 
posed by the women of Germany, and warmly ap- 
prove their wise suggestions. 


A CONVENTION OF WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


On the 17th of this month, the women of Germany 
are to hold a conference at Stutgard, but not for the 
purpose of discussing the question of suffrage. The 
points rage | intend to discuss they have brought to- 
gether in the following programme :— 

1. To find out the best ways and means to teach 
young mothers how best to regulate the physical 
condition of their children, 

2. The establishment of small museums of litera- 
ture, art, and industry. These museums would not 
merely contain the best works of literature and art 
especially adapted to women, but they would prin- 
cipally be a kind of schools or academies. Places of 
meetings, lectures and the like, in which —_—_ 
such as the education of children and matters of do- 
mestic interest, should be treated by competent wo- 
men and men, if these can be prevailed upon to 
assist in the movement. There would also be Sun- 
day-schools for women and girls of all classes, 
savings banks, supply associations, offices for those 
that wanted places, ete, 

3. The commencement of a reform in dress, chiefly 
directed against the vagaries of fashion, and the 
best ways and means to carry out this reform effec- 
tually. As a basis for this reform, the following 
points have been accepted :— 

a. That nothing be declared “old-fashioned” 
which has once found itself useful, appropriate, and 
becoming. 

b. That nothing new be adopted unless it has 
»roved itself to be both to the purpose and answer- 
ng the demands of good taste. 

c. That all garments and objects of toilet that are 

hurtful to health be put away. 

d. To inquire whether a large saving might not be 
effected in things of dress, so that the expenses 
might be made more appropriate to the income. 

4. The transformation of women’s benevolent in- 
stitutions into women’s “ self-supporting and earn- 
ing institutions.” 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS have long been growing in 
public favor. They are cheap and faithful repro. 
ductions of oil paintings, by which at a trifling cost 
our rooms may be adorned and made eloquent with 
expression. Of all the styles of these pictures none 
have met with such universal admiration as those of 
Mr. Prang. They are exhibited in all our shop win- 
dows, and gather crowds around them on Chestnut 
Street. We have now before us a sketch after East- 
man Johnson, “ The Barefoot Boy,” of Whittier’s 
memorable lines. The beauty and delicacy of the 
original are no less evident in the copy. The little 
fellow stands looking at us, with his hands ir his 
pockets and an innocent look on his rosy face, that 
marks him, even without the landscape behind, as = 
country boy. We advise our readers to send for a 
catalogue of Mr. Prang’s chromos and a copy of his 
little paper, which are mailed free to all applying to 
L. Prang & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Boston. These 
Chromos will make charming presents for Christmas. 








NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Aw Eminent Woman.—A series of sketches of the 
reign of George II. is now being published in Black- 
wood, full of interest and of graphic description. in 
the July number is an account of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, which we recommend to all lovers of 
good biography. We quote the opening paragraph :— 

“The figure of a brilliant, vivacious, and graceful 
woman of fashion, when we meet with itin the sober 


ng of history, acts as one of the lights of the pic- 
ure. Itis not only the sparkling point itself that 





charms the eye, but the depth of contrast with which 


it relieves the masses of shade, and clears up the 
misty vista, * * * The loftier figures which 
stand well apart from the throng, are too much raised 
above it, in most cases, to throw much light on any- 
thing but the upturned heads, the eyes of eager at- 
tention, hope or despair with which the multitude 
regards its mastery. The statesman, the great sok 
diers, the great hey throw only such lights as this 
from above on the expectant mass below them. But 
there are actors less splendid, who thread out and in 
through the obscure crowd, leaving each a track 
among the nameless throng, by means of which 
we can distinguish the antique, disused garments, 
the forgotten habits, the ancient forms of speech. 
Through the opening ranks it is a pleasure to watch 
the light soul trifling in fantastic, old-world mea- 
sures to the quaint strains that are heard no longer, 
to obserye the dim partners in its dance which it 
selects from the crowd, to see it clasping visionary 
hands, and exchanging shadowy embraces with the 
half-seen creatures upon whom it casts a little of its 
own light. That light * * * we follow with an 
interest which is often above its deserts; for, so 
much as human instrumentality can, it opens the 
common ranks to us, and makes our ancestors visi- 
ble, not in the grave shape of their wars and their 
systems, but in their form and fashion as they lived.’’ 


Workine Women.—For those who hsve to econo- 
mize as well as work, the following information 
may be of use. We have applications from some 
who were nurtured in affluence for counsel to aid 
them in the efforts they are now compelled to make 
for a support. Should such go to New York, the 
* Home” may be an aid in their endeavors. 


CHEAP Laven anseenes at the Working Wo- 
man’s Home in New York shows that there is a 
possibility of cheap and at the same time good living 
at the Metropolis. it is found that coffee and tea, 
with sugar and milk, can he furnished for two cents 
a cup; milk for two cents; meat for three cents a 
= (in quantity equal to that of a cheap eating 

ouse, where fifteen cents are charged); a slice of 
bread about five inches square and an inch thick for 
one cent; several potatoes for two cents; a plate of 
peas, beans, or other vegetables, for three cents; a 
pat of butter, two cents; pudding with sauce, four 
cents; pie, three cents; strawberries, four cents; 
and other eatables in proportion. To enable per- 
sons to economize still more closely, if necessary, 
and to accommodate those who prefer to select their 
own diet, the restaurant principle has been adopted 
by the managers of the home. Now $1 25 a week is 
changed for room rent and incidental expenses, and 
the boarder can order what she will from the restau- 
rant, which is charged to her at nearly cost price. 
The provisions are bought at wholesale in Washing- 
ton market. The above figures are a strong argument 
in favor of combination in making household pur- 
chases, either according to the co-operative system 
or otherwise, 


Lapy Puysicrans.—This meritorious class of per- 
sons, who labor under the disadvantage of contend- 
ing against a widely extended prejudice, still finds 
a respectable number of advocates. A resolution 
recognizing women practitioners of medicine as 
entitled to be met in consultation by the men, was 
lost in the State Medical Society, on Thursday, by a 
vote of 45 nays to 37 yeas. A change of five votes 
would have abolished disqualifications, based not 
on irregular medical education or want of g®od moral 
and army standing, but on physiological and 
psychological distinctions, and somewhat on un- 
founded prejudice. 

[The Doctress will yet take her honorable place 
among Doctors.—ED:TRESS. ] 

Our FAsHION-PLATES.—A lady, desiring to sub- 
ascribe for the Lapy’s Book, writes to us :— 

“T have a daughter growing up, and I wish to give 
her the benefit of the many beautiful patterns and 
useful information on the various departments of a 
young lady’s wardrobe for which I think your maga- 
zine is unsurpassed.”’ 

Tue Grecian Benp.—From Kentucky we have a 
letter (as we surmise from a masculine pen) inquir- 
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ing the meaning of the term Grecian Bend, and 
whether it is a walk or merely an evolution. We refer 
him to our last number (November), page 457, where 
the thing is both depicted and described. 


Rutcers CoLiece.—Miss Blandina Conant, of 
Brooklyn, daughter of Rev. Dr, T. J. Conant, the 
well-known biblical scholar and translator, has been 
appointed rofessor of English literature in Rutgers 
College in New York. 

THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR Wo- 
MEN.—This institution opened for the fall and win- 
ter terms on the 14th of September, and a number of 
lectures are announced for the year. Among the 
subjects selected for these lectures are the following: 
“The Present Social Status of Woman, in connec- 
tion with the Objects of Schools of Design for Wo- 
men.” “Science in the Decoration of our Homes,” 
“ The Characteristics of Historic Ornament; or, how 
we can know Architectural Styles, and distinguish 
all Styles of Decoration.” ‘Color practically con- 
sidered.” “ The Fundamental Ideas in the Morpho- 
logy of Decorative Design.” 


THE University of London gives notice that the 
regulations relating to the examination of women 
for certificates of general and of special proficiency, 
having been framed by the Senate, and approved by 
the Queen’s Government, are now ready for issue. 





To OuR CORRESPONDENTS.—These articles are ac- 
cepted: “ Etiquette”— Evidences” —" Mrs, Leigh” 
—and “ A Long Walk.” 

The fotlowing are declined. Several are well-writ- 
ten, but the subjects are not of sufficient interest to 
become popular: “The Pervert’—‘ Repentant’’— 
“A Strange Fancy’—‘ Autumn” (we have several 
poems on this subject on hand for which we cannot 
find room)—“ Beautiful Florence” (the writer has 
talent, and has shown an evidence of perseverance 
that promises success in some future effort)—“‘ The 
Cup Moss’’—“ Fallen”—* Sonnet’'—“ The Old Man’s 
Soliloguy’—‘ Gone at Last’»—“‘ The Avenger”—and 
“Mabel’s Love: or, Clouds and Sunshine” (we 
would have written, but no address is given in the 
letter). 

Lina Coles, Toronto, Can.—Wrote you, and the 
letter was returned by the postmaster as uncalled 
for. 

L. J. H., Louisville, Ky.—Wrote you by mail. 

With sincere thanks to our faithful friends and 
correspondents for the deep interest they manifest 
in the success of the Lapy’s Boox, we wish them 
the enjoyment of the coming holidays, and hope to 
meet them again with the New-Year welcome. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


“STOMACH KILLERS.” 
BY DR. CHAS, P. UHLE, 

AmoneG people of the present day it would be a 
difficult matter to find two stomachs out of a dozen 
that are not called upon to perform twice the amount 
of labor that they were originally designed to exe- 
cute, The amount of work accomplished by the 
human stomach, even when executing its natural 
function under favorable circumstances, is truly 
astonishing; and when we think of the trash, the 
slops, and the indigestible mixtures, the irritating 
and unhealthy food it makes way with in addition 
to this, it makes us wonder how it is possible that 
it can endure so long the outrageous and hurtful 
treatment. Some persons ought really to be fur- 
nished with an extra digestive organ—like that of 
fowls and birds—capable of grinding and masticating 
the food after it has been swallowed, for, not content 
with overloading their stomachs, they at the same 
time bolt down their food with the impetuosity of 
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beasts of prey, and depend upon this generous organ 
to perform the double office of mastication and di- 
gestion. What can people think—or don’t they 
ever think—who thus continually stuff themselves, 
indulging to excess in all articles pleasing to the 
palate, and transforming their stomaeh into a junk- 
box, expecting it to digest at all times and at all 
hours the strange mixtures and emulsions they see 
fit to store away in it? 

Let one of these “stomach killers,” as a modern 
writer has designated them, try a little experiment, 
and some morning at breakfast let him provide an 
extra dish, and on it place a quantity of each article 
of food equal to that eaten during the meal, when 
his repast is finished let him set the dish aside and . 
keep a like account of his dinner and his tea, also 
the cake, fruits, nuts, candy, water, wine, liquors, 
ale, lager, cloves, cardamom seeds, soda-water, ice- 
cream, oysters, or anything he may have eaten dur- 
ing the day, and when at night he retires, let him 
place the products of his experiment in a heap before 
him, and see what he has taken into his stomach 
since morning. There it is—a conglomerated mass 
of food and trash in quantity sufficient, I dare say, to 
fill to overflowing a six-quart measure, and if he isr’t 
somewhat surprised, and does not go to bed and dream 
of hobgoblins and bursting boilers at the sight, he 
must certainly believe that the whole interior of his 
body is but a huge cavity designed as a receptacle 
for anything, no matter what, that he has a mind to 
stuff into it, and that, besides, it is capable of digest- 
ing with ease material of any kind or composition 
in quantities without limits. 

There is a certain class of people in the world, both 
men and women, who seem as though they really 
believed this to be the fact. If one was allowed to 
judge by appearances, they certainly would fake it for 
granted as truth. These people are almost constantly 
eating—from morning till night, at all times and 
at all hours, except when asleep, you will see them 
mincing on some little bit. An apple, or a piece of 
cake, some nuts, candy, cloves, or something of the 
kind is constantly engaging their attention. They 
are so confirmed in the habit, that they feel at loss 
without something to mince on eonstantly. Now, 
it is not the quantity of material in such cases that 
is productive of injury, for it amounts to nothing of 
much importance, but it is the continual, unrelaxing 
labor they exact upon their stomach, keeping it 
constantly at work digesting these tit-bits, without 
proper intervals of rest and recuperation. These 
little morsels, taken into the stomach at such irre- 
gular intervals, are nearly as bad as a full meal, for 
they are generally in quantities sufficient to- keep 
the digestive organs at work during the time they 
should be at rest. By an increased temperature in 
the stomach—which is necessary for the assistance 
of digestion—the times that food shouk! be eaten 
are indicated. Thus, from five to seven in the morn- 
ing, twelve to one at noon, and from five to seven in 
the evening it has been found are the proper times 
for meals; after this period the heat of the digestive 
organs subsides, and any kind of food is not digested 
80 readily as at the times indicated. Food, there- 
fore, in any quantity, taken between meals, is but 4 
source of irritation to the stomach, and becomes the 
object of a wearing, unnatural effort on the part of 
this organ to effect its digestion. 

And now perhaps we have been too personal in 
our picture of the “stomach killer,” but there is but 
little danger of too much being said upon this subject. 
It is of but little importance to many, when compared 
with the great pleasure of gratifying a morbid appe- 
tite. We will, however, adventure to offer a little 





advice, knowing the evil to contend with, but hop- 
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ing it may ot share the fate of many of its kind— 
going in at one ear and out of the other—first of all, 
never forget that great physiological fact that the 
gastric juice—the fluid whieh digests the food-—is 
only secreted in quantities proportionate to the re- 
quirements of the system, not in proportion to the 
quantity of food taken into the stomach. The evil, 
therefore, of an extra amount of food is at once ap- 
parent. It cannot all be properly digested, and it 
either remains in the stomach as a source of irrita- 
tion, or passes through the body in a half digested 
state, doing the person not the least particle of good, 
but often, we might say always, doing them a vast 
amount of injury. 

Never eatin a hurry, masticate your food weil; 
this is of great importance for many articles of diet, 
perfectly wholesome when properly masticated, uu- 
less mixed well with the saliva, are very indigestible 
and greatly derange the process of digestion. Do 
not eat or drink under excitement of any kind, for 
food taken when in this state will do you but com- 
paratively little good, and is almost certain to cause 
injurious effects. The greatest composure of mind 
and body are important while eating, and for a short 
time after, until digestion is fairly commenced. 
Cheerfulness while eating and drinking is excellent ; 
1nd a chat with an old friend atter meals will assist 
digestion extraordinarily. 

We have a great many treatises nowadays pre- 
scribing for us what we shall eat, by persons who of 
necessity can know nothing of our peculiar tastes 
or our peculiar digestion. I deny the propriety of 
this dictation; for as the mind acts in a measure 
with the stomach, and in a certain sense indirectly 
aids digestion, it is obvious that articles of food re- 
pugnant to the stomach and constantly to the mind, 
will retard digestion and induce disease. Articles of 
dict in themselves, either vegetable or animal, have 
no part in causing sickness unless they disagree 
with the stomach, provided they are properly cooked 
and eaten in reasonable quantities at the proper 
hours. It is from their abuse that evils arise. And 
to decide what you shall eat to promote health, I 
would say, “‘ Choose out of the bountiful store-house 
of God those kinds of food that best suit your taste 
and digestion; for almost all kinds of animals may 
be eaten, from the smallest to the largest; also eat 
of the variety of fruits and vegetables, for God has 
made them for your use to be food and nutriment to 
you all.” But let me say to you, do not hasten your 
death by dieting improperly, or at impreper hours ; 
do not dig your grave with your teeth, but regard 
the proper hours for sleeping and eating, and arise 
in the morning feeling refreshed and cheerful, in 
place of your aching head, foul stomach, and fever- 
ish skin, brought on by gluttony and dissipation. 








From Lripprrncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DALLAS GALBRAITH. By Mrs. R. Harding 
Davis, author of “ Waiting for the Verdict,” etc. A 
powerfully written story, which, we think, can 
scarcely fail to delight the lovers of fiction. An 
earnest and vigorous writer, with superior imagina- 
tive powers, and a truly poetic capacity for describ- 
ing natural scenery, Mrs. Davis has, in “ Dallas 
Galbraith” produced a work which, surpassing all 
her previous attempts, entitles her to a prominent 
place in the very first rank of American novelists. 
Her characters fre, perhaps, a little overdrawn, 
their peculiarities of temper being at times more 
prominently brought out than is quite consistent 








with the idea of perfect sanity. Otherwise, how- 
ever, the story is one of healthy interest, and will 
well repay perusal. 

GOLD ELSIE. From the German of E. Marlitt, 
author of “The Old Mam/’selle's Secret.” By Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. A charming stery, quite equal to “ The 
Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” and, like it, with a quiet 
undertone of encouragement for genuine strong- 
minded women, and of satire against Phariseeism in 
religion, as well as against that family pride which 
is more offensively noticeable, perhaps, among the 
“ first families’ comprising the little court circles of 
some insignificant German principality than any- 
where else. The characters, though they move ina 
certain sedate German fashion, which seems a little 
stiff to us, are, nevertheless, drawn with a skilful 
and decided pencil. 

INFELICIA. By Adah Isaacs Menken. We be- 
lieve those who read this little volume will think 
more kindly of its author than they might other- 
wise have done, judging only by her erratic course 
in life. The Poems, written something like Walt. 
Whitman’s in style, still possess the merits of real 
poetry. One sees shadowed forth in them some 
mystery of the past, which cast a gloom over her 
life, and made her what she was. Their strains are 
wild and wierd, like the plaint of a broken heart, 
and the moan of a lost spirit. The volume is dedi- 
cated to Charles Dickens, and contains a fac-simile 
of an autograph letter from that gentleman. There 
is also a beautiful steel engraving of the author. 

SHORT STORIES FOR SPARE MOMENTS. 
Selected from Lippincott’s Magazine. A collection 
of very readable stories, many of which have already 
attained a deserved populsrity. 

GODOLPHIN. By Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
This, we believe, constitutes the last volume of 
the Globe Edition of Bulwer’s works, which num- 
bers twenty-two volumes, printed on tintéd paper, 
with engraved frontispiece, each volume averaging 
over 700 pages, handsomely bound in green, morocco 
cloth. Each work is complete in one volume, ex- 
cept two, and the edition is, what the publishers 
claim for it, “legible, portable, handsome, and 
cheap.” 

From CLAxTox, Remsen, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— “ 

CALLAMURA. By Julia Pleasants. This novel 
is vigorous and sprightly in style, yet, in common 
with many American novels, it lacks that finish 
which we find in even second rate English produc- 
tions. Its humor is of the kind which, though it 
might pass current in actual conversation, loses all 
value on being repeated or putin print; so that it 
actually often falls flat, Its characters are but little 
more than sketches, and its incidents often trivial. 
If it be, however, as it probably is, a maiden effort, 
it is not without promise for the future. 

CHILDREN WITH THE POETS. By Harriet 
B. McKeever, author of “ Twilight Musings,” “‘ Sun- 
shine,” “Edith’s Ministry,” etc. This is a very 
pleasing collection of poems, designed as a class- 
book for children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. Its contents-have been selected with judg- 
ment and taste, and with a conscientious regard for 
whatever would elevate, purify, and improve the 
minds and hearts of those for whose use it is de- 
signed. We notice, occasionally, some slight varia- 
tions—not for the better, we think—otherwise we 
should not have spoken of them—from what we 
have been wont to consider the correct reading of 
certain favorites. Many of the pieces, moreover, 
have been credited to that singularly prolific author, 
“ Anonymous,” whose claim to their paternity Miss 
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McKeever, had she extended her researches a little, 
very little, further, would not, perhaps, have al- 
lowed. Nevertheless, the volume is worthy of all 
commendation, and supplies a want that has long 
been felt. 

TALES’OF ALGERIA; or, Life among the Arabs. 
From the “Véloce” of Alexandre Dumas. By Richard 
Meade Bache. Four illustrations. Along with a 
vast deal of egotistic trash, and of trash still more 
deleterious in its nature, Dumas has written an in- 
finite quantity of very readable, very amusing, and, 
sometimes, very instructive matter. In the present 
volume, thanks to the good sense, good taste, and 
conscientiousness of the translator, we have pre- 
sented to us a number of lively tales and sketches of 
travel, exhibiting the sprightly Frenchman in his 
best vein, and in a decency of style and language 
which, though not very natural, perhaps, is yet a 
decided and often needed improvement on the ori- 
ginal. 

From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

BEPPO, THE CONSCRIPT. A Novel. By T. A. 
Trollope, author of “‘Gemma,” ete. Mr. Trollope 
has given us a story of modern Italy, presenting a 
picture of the position of the rural districts towards 
the new government. The narrative is entertain- 
ing, and the characters excellently drawn. “Beppo” 
is a specially fine character, as an individal, while 
“Don Evandro,” the parish priest, may, perhaps, be 
considered a type of hisclass. Mr. Trollope’s sym- 
pathies are all with united Italy, and he believes 
that time alone is necessary to eonquer the preju- 
dices of the peasantry, who, from the influence 
which the priesthood maintain over them, are more 
opposed to the present government than any other 
class in Italy. 

PETERSON’S NEW COOK BOOK; ov, Useful 
and Practical Receipts for the Housewife, and the Un- 
initiated. We find, upon examination, that, aside 
from a slovenly style in the writing of these re- 
ceipts, this book may prove to be a valuable aid in 
the hands of the young housekeeper. It contains, 
also, directions to govern the caterer in the purchase 
of meat, fish, poultry, etc., while its receipts are not 
confined strictly to culinary matters, but relate to 
all departments of the household. 

THE LIVES OF HORATIO SEYMOUR AND 
FRANK P. BLAIR, JR. This book is a complete 
history of the lives and services of the Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, 
from their birth up to the present time. 

From J. P. SkeLty & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

CHARLEY WATSON, the Drunkard’s Little Son. 

HUGH WYNFORD ; or, The Cousin’s Revenge. 

URSULA’S GIRLHOOD. 

The approaching holidays are heralded by their 
usual quota of juvenile works. Prominent among 
them we find the three whose titles we have given 
above, which will prove pleasant and profitable read- 
ing for the young people into whose hands they fail. 

GRANDMA’S WARDROBE. By Mrs, Marshall, 
author of “ Johnny Weston,” etc. 

THE LITTLE SLATE PICKER, and other Stories. 
By Mrs. E. E. Boyd. 

Two beautiful little stories for children, which 
ihey will well know how to appreciate. 

From James 8. CLaxtTon, Philadelphia :— 

THE EXPERIENCES OF TOM AND SARAH 
NEAL. By Mrs. Joseph Lamb. The authoress of 
this story is well known as the writer of several en- 
tertaining children’s books. We remember as ‘one 
of the best of its kind, “‘How Charlie Helped his 








Mother.” The present work well sustains Mrs. 
Lamb’s reputation for straightforward interest and 
force of imagination. 

HOW TO CONQUER. By Catharine M. Trow- 
bridge. Miss Trowbridge’s writings are well known. 
“The book before us is a “Temperance Story,” de- 
signed to illustrate the evil consequences of Jiquor- 
drinking. This book, as well as its predecessor, is 
very neatly printed and bound. The public have 
always regarded Miss T. with favor, and we doubt 
not the success of this present work. 

JEM MORRISON. By Mrs. Joseph Lamb, 

GRACE ROCHE’S LEGACY. 

EDNA WILLIS. 

These volumes are intended for Sunday School 
libraries, as well as for gifts from teachers to their 
scholars. The largest is by the author of the first 
book named above, and is of course well written and 
pleasant. ‘‘Grace Roche’s Legacy” is the story of 
an avaricious old woman, whose wealth did no good 
to herself or to any one else. ‘“ Edna Willis” re- 
cords the devotion of a sister to her brother, and 
how she at last got him into circumstances of com- 
fort. The books are neatly and simply bound. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
LirrincotTt & Co., and PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. 
A Novel. We have found this story an entertaining 
one, though it ends somewhat unsatisfactorily, inas- 
much as it leaves the reader in the dark concerning 
the character and motives of one of the important 
actors. There is, besides, a most absurd discrepancy 
in regard to time, the author making a man, described 
on ail occasions as young, to have been born at least 
five or six years before a man who dies, in the course 
of the story, at the age of fifty-two, and whose chil- 
dren are contemporaries of the former. 

THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its Origin, 
and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of 
Lord Raglan. By Alexander William Kinglake. Vol. 
II. This volume of Kinglake’s exceedingly elabo- 
rate work carries the story of the Crimean war from 
the night after the contest on the Alma down to the 
same period subsequent to the battle of Balaclava. 
For minuteness of detail, and copiousness of criti- 
cism, this work is, perhaps, without a parallel in 
historic literature. The story of, and comments on 
the celebrated “‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,” for 
instance, occupy no less than ninety-seven pages. 
And yet the book is anything but dull reading. 

From the AMERICAN TRACT Society, New York :- 

THE YOUNG LADY OF PLEASURE. We find 
here, in the form of a correspondence between a 
young lady and her former teacher, various subjects 
of importance discussed in their bearings upon social 
life and religion. Dancing, theatres, operas, fash- 
ionable parties, cards, etc., are, each in their turn, 
condemned, and in their stead are recommended 
quieter and less objectionable amusements. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS; or, The Cottage 
and the Palace. “An attempt has been made in 
these pages,” says the Preface, “to portray several 
phases of feminine character, by taking from real 
life instances where in different ages of the world, 
and far different ranks of society, the love of Christ 
has produced similar results.” The first of these 
portraits is “ Monica, the Mother of St. Augustine;” 
“ Elizabeth of Hungary,” and others, follow in their 
turn. The sketches are simple and attractive, and 
the book will, undoubtedly, exert a good influence. 

OUR EARTHLY HOUSE AND ITS BUILDER ; 
or, The Wisdom of God as Displayed in the Body of 
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Man. With numerous engravings. We find herea 
carefully prepared volume on physiology, devoid of 
all technicalities, and written in a style suited to 
the young, entering fully into a description of the 
structure of the human body. It is designed to illus- 
trate the wisdom and beneficence of the Hand that 
created and sustains us. 


From Dick & FirzGERALpD, New York, through 
Lipprcotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WILSON’S BOOK OF RECITATIONS AND 
DIALOGUES. With Instructions in Eloeution and 
Declamation. By Floyd B. Wilson, Teacher of Elo- 
cution. This is designed as a reading book for 
classes, and as an assistant in the preparation of 
exhibitions. We have examined the volume with 
care, and discover that it is entitied to the highest 
recommendations. The selections, both prose and 
poetical, are most judicious; some of them, we think, 
now gathered, for the first time, from the public 
prints; others well known, and from standard au- 
thors. It is peculiarly well adapted for its purpose, 
and every young student should possess a copy. 

BRUDDER BONES’S BOOK OF STUMP 
SPEECHES, AND BURLESQUE ORATIONS. 
And containing Humorous Lectures, Ethiopian Dia- 
logues, etc. ; Interspersed with Dutch, Irish, French, 
and Yankee Stories. Compiled and edited by John 
F. Seott. The title of this book is sufficiently ex- 
plicit, needing no further description from us. 


From AMERICAN News Company, New York :— 

PICTURE POETRY; or, Selections for Young 
America, 

ALPHABET IN RHYME. 

It is seldom that two such beautiful little books 
are presented to the juvenile reader. The illustra- 
tions are printed in oil colors, in most admirable 
style. This is proper, Let the young folks have 
the advantage of the best of everything; let them 
grow up with an idea of the beautiful; let a culti- 
vation of their taste for pictures begin early, and let 
it grow with their growth. The reading matter is 
all that could be desired. 


From Ropert Carter & BrotHers, New York, 
through J. S. CLAxtTox, Philadelphia :— 

PIVOT WORDS OF SCRIPTURE. By Rev. P. 
B. Power, M. A. The title of this work is “‘ deserip- 
tive of those little words of Holy Scripture upon 
which turns the actual interpretation of a passage.” 
The words chosen are “There,” “Here,” “ Yet,” 
ete. Mr. Power is well known as a writer for chil- 
dren, and the author of two books of a similar 
character upon the Psalms and the Evangelists. The 
work is bound and printed in Messrs. Carters’ best 
style, and will no doubt be acceptable te the religious 
public. 

BESSIE AND HER FRILND. By Joanne H. 
Mathews, author of “Bessie at the Seaside,” etc. 
This is the third volume of a littie series that have 
met with great and deserved popuiarity among chil- 
dren, They are well written, easy, and natural: in 
every respect a contrast to the stiffness and untruth- 
fulness of most works professing to be intended for 
our uufortunate little ones. We commend them 
heartily to our readers. 

DOLLY’S CHRISTMAS CHICKENS. A collec- 
tion of short stories, well bound and printed. 

THE PEARL OF PARABLES. By the late 
James Hamilton, D. D. This little book takes up 
the different features in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, It is taken up passage by passage, and the 
meaning of each enlarged and enforced by examples 
drawn from real life. The work is thoroughly well 
writter, and will be very acceptable to the Evangel- 








ical portion of the community. It is neatly bound, 
well printed, and handsomely illustrated. 

From D. ArrLeTon & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. A Romance. By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ‘The Fortunes of Nigel is 
the title of the volume of the Waverley Novels which 
we find before us this month. This edition has 
nearly reached its completion. 

From ROBERTS BRoTHERs, Bostoa :— 

A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. By A.R. Hope, author 
of “A Book about Dominies.” There is one per- 
son, at least, who does not believe boys are unmiti- 
gated nuisances, which it were well if it were possi- 
ble toabate. And so ably has he argued their cause, 
that we begin to look upon the species with a sort 
of curiosity, amounting almost tointerest. Mothers 
and teachers should read this book about boys, and 
take courage. The style cf the book is lively and 
familiar, without any attempt at methodical or fine 
writing—in short, a style that cannot fail to be 
popular. 

LITTLE WOMEN: or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. 
By Louisa M. Aleott. Miss Alcott has written a 
lively story for the young, as its title indicates. Its 
heroines are four young girls ranging in ages from 
twelve to sixteen years. Their experiences and 
adventures, as narrated by the authoress, make an 
exceedingly interesting story. 

From Lee & SHerarpD, Boston, through G. W. 
PiTcHER, Philadelphia :— 

FREAKS OF FORTUNE; or, Half Round the 
World. By Oliver Optic. 

MAKE OR BREAK ; or, The Rich Man’s Daughter. 
By Oliver Optic. 

We wonder if there are any boys and girls among 
our readers who are unfamiliar with Oliver Optic’s 
excellent stories, written for taeir especial benefit ! 
We have this month two more belonging to the 
“Starry Flag Series,” the titles of which we have 
giver above, as interesting as any that have preceded 
them, 


From Lorine, Boston, through G. W. PitcHer, 
Philadelphia :— 

GRACE OWEN’S ENGAGEMENT. Reprinted 
from Blackwood. A story of artist life, interesting 
in its progress, but tragic in conclusion. 


From Ketpry & Pret, Baltimore, through OLax- 
TON, ReMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

EXCELSIOR ; or, Essays on Politeness, Education, 
and the Means of Attaining Success in Life. Part I.— 
For Young Gentlemen. By T. E. Howard, A. M. 
Part I1.—For Young Ladies. By a Lady (R. V. R.). 
This volume contains much that will be found of 
great advantage to the young. Its essays on polite- 
ness are excellent, and the rules it lays down of the 
very best. It is not, however, a mere book of eti- 
quette, but contains practical treatises on varieus 
subjects of paramount importance. 

THE LILY OF THE VALLEY; or, Margie and 
I: and other Poems. By Amy Gray. A very attrac- 
tive looking volume of somewhat common-place 
poetry, dedicated to the children of the South who 
have been orphaned in the war, for whose education 
the proceeds of the sale of the book will be devoted. 

REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From LEonARD Scott & Co., New York:— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: September, 
1868. The North British comes this month with an 
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array of good articles. Those upon Las Casas and 
the Gnomic Poets are well worth reading; and the 
criticism upon Hawtherne is one of the best written 
and most discriminating papers we have seen. 

From Rev. Joun M,. Leavirt, A. M., Editor :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH 
REVIEW : October, 1868. This sterling quarterly 
has lost none of its old vigor. The articles upon 
@rigen and upon The French Pulpit are especially 
readable. There is also a rejoinder to the Catholic 
World which will attract much attention. 

From Apams & Co., Boston :— 

PROCEEDINGS AT THE FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSO- 
CIATION, held in Boston, May 28th and 29th, 1868. 

From SAMUEL SLOAN, Architect, Philadelphia :— 

SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND 
BUILDER’S JOURNAL: July, August, and Sept., 
1868. We have received the first three numbers of a 
new magazine to be devoted to architectural and 
kindred matters. There is a long and interesting 
article continued through these numbers, on “ The 
Penn Treaty Ground and a Monument to William 
Penn.” The July number contains an able article 
on “The Philadelphia Park Extension and the City 
Water,” which advocates not only the proposed 
park extension, but that it should be still further 
extended both sides of the river as high up as Mana- 
yunk, both banks of the Wissahickon, and as far 
down as Vine Street on the eastern side, and Gray’s 
Ferry on the west. This it advocates both on 
sanitary and economical grounds. The publication 
promises to be a valuable addition to magazine lite- 
rature. 


THE BISHOP POTTER MEMORIAL HOUSE: 
A History of its Origin, Design, and Operations, illus- 
trating Women’s Special Mission. Published by 
King & Baird, 607 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
We wish that room for a notice of this great work 
was afforded this month. But those who feel an in- 
terest should get the pamphlet. In our January 
number we hope to give some extracts from the 
“ Address of Bishop Stevens.” 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. This sterling weekly 
has now been before the public for over twenty years. 
It has beeome the acknowledged leader of magazines 
reprinted from English literature. Its size is con- 
venient, its print good, and, above all, its selections 
are made with rare judgment and discretjon. A 
complete series of Littell contains a very large part 
of the permanent literature of the last quarter of a 
century. The number before us contains a treat so 
varied that none, we think, can wholly pass it by. 
We can only wish for our readers as much pleasure 
in this delightful eclectic in the future as we have 
enjoyed in the past. 


—— -+ _ > = ; — —" -—_—-—= 
Godeps Arm-Chair. 
DECEMBER, (868. 

DecEMBER is the last month of the year. Inthe 
year of Romulus, December formed the tenth month ; 


hence the name from decem, ten. The month of 
December was under the protection of Vesta. Ro- 





mulus assigned to it thirty days; Numa reduced it 
to twenty-nine, which Julius Cesar increased to 
thirty-one. 

The steel plate for this month is entitled “ Coun- 











try Cousins.” A story descriptive of it, written by 
Mrs. 8. A. Shields, will be found in the literary de- 
partment of the Book. 

A steel plate title-page comes next. 

The next embellishment is the colored fashion- 
plate, containing dresses for a bride and bridemaids. 

A handsomely colored picture, showing the pre- 
parations for decorating the church with the Christ- 
mas greens. 

The “Good Welcome Slipper” is another hand- 
some embellishment, printed in colors. 

And still another—* Christmas Cheer,” a well exe- 
cuted wood engraving. An original design. 

With our extension sheet, and the engravings in 
the work department we think we have presented a 
most superb number. 


Ir is too bad to see how persons are misled by 
what are called fashion magazines. About one year 
ago we received a fashion-plate which contained a 
figure very peculiar but rather outré. We would not 
publishit. Imagine ourastonishment to see it in an 
October number of a contemporary, given as a 
fashion for October, 1868, when it was published in a 
French magazime in October, 1867. And soit isin 
other matters. We often smile to see the deception 
practised upon those who take the so ealled fashion 
magazines. We often see figures that we have pub- 
lished months before, given as something new. 
Take the Lapy’s Boox if you would have the real 
fashions for the month. 

AvuTHORs.—We are getting rather tired of reading 
MSS. sent to us for pay, that are not worthy of a 
place in the smallest and most remote country village 
paper in the confines of civilization. The most in- 
sulting, we cannot help using the word, are those 
who ask to be paid for their first efforts, while all the 
money they could raise would not induce us to pub- 
lish their stories. While upon this subject, let us 
ask, are there no incidents of which to compose a 
story but love and marriage? This is the eternal 
story drug; and if ovr subscribers are not tired of 
them, we are. We read in the English magazines 
stories that have not the ingredients we mention in 
them, and delightful stories they are. Cannot some 
of our writers try a little variety? 

“Dry As A DicTionary.’’—That phrase must pass 
away. Look into the elegant quarto edition of 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED: see the three thousand 
illustrations, handsomely engraved, interesting and 
instructive pictures. They are interspersed through 
the work in just the order in which you can most 
readily find them, with definition and description. 
Then, again, they are classified, convenient for com- 
parison. But this is only one of a hundred or more 
improvements made in the recent edition, worth 
mentioning to our readers. No studious reader can 
afford to be without it, or will hesitate to buy it upon 
examination.—Mining Press. 

Monty Orper Post-Orrices.—We are happy to 
hear that 245 new money order offices have been es- 
tablished. The amount of money sent through the 
mails in this way is steadily increasing. 

“The postal money order system just established 
by law provides that no money order shall be issued 
for any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All per- 
sons who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum but not exceedin 
$20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exact 
by the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
$20 and up to $30, the charge shall be 15 cents; more 
than $30 and up to #40, the charge shall be 20 cents; 
over #40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 

Wirn the return of this number we are admon- 
ished that we have passed through another year in 
catering for the enjoyment of our patrons, making 
thirty-eight years and siz months that the Book has 
been published by the original proprietor. It is not 
only the oldest magazine in the country, but it is 
. the only one over which the same person has pre- 
sided for such a long period of time. Its great suc- 
cess may be attributed to the fact that the publisher 
has never deceived the public. What he has pro- 
mised he has performed, and as long as life is spared 
him he means to preside over his and the public’s 
favorite magazine. 

The volumes for 1868, in beauty of typography, in 
the tone of the reading matter, in the artistic execu- 
tion of the embellishments, have far exceeded all 
other years. There has been nocompetition. It has 
long ago been conceded by the magazine publishers 
of the United States that Goprey could not be ri- 
valled, It has therefore been useless to attempt it. 

Every month during the yeer we have given a 
tinted or colored plate, that has added considerable 
to the embellishing of the Book, and we intend to 
continue them during the next year. 

The large extension sheet of fashions and novel- 
ties in dresses for ladies and children that we were 
the first and the only one to introduce, will also be 
continued. This sheet has entailed on us an extra 
expense, but we have been amply repaid in the com- 
pliments that have been monthly bestowed on it. 

There are a great variety of subjects in our pages, 
useful as well as ornamental, which make the Book 
popular with all classes. 

We are pleased to announce that we will publish 
in our January number a story from the pen of 
Marion Harland, entitled “ Huldah ;”’ also one from 
Ino Churchill, author of the story of “ Unrest ;” one 
from Miss Louisa S. Dorr, and one from Mrs, 8, A. 
Shields; besides other celebrated writers. 

The same care that has heretofore tended to estab- 
lish the Lapy’s Book as the leading fashion peri- 
odical of the United States will be again given to 
the selection of such styles as will not make the 
wearer a laughing-stock to those who pass her on 
the street. We have never encouraged the style of 
dressing that has been caricatared at different times 
during the past year. \ 

In addition to our usual embellishments in the 
January number, we will give a sheet containing 
fifty embroidery patterns. 

The close of this volume brings with it the happy 
season of Christmas. For many years it has been 
our custom to express our gratitude tothe many old 
friends that have stood by us through the long period 
of time that we have been a publisher, and we again 
return them our heartfelt thanks for their renewed 
appreciation of our efforts in their sending forward 
their names for the next year. To our new friends 
of the past year we are also thankful, and trust that 
they will continue with us a long time. We wish 
you all a “ Merry Christmas” and a “Happy New 
Year.” 


“ BARRETT’s VEGETABLE HAIR RESTORATIVE” 
took the First Premium over all competitors at the 
New Hampshire State Fair. It stands confessedly 
without a rival throughout the country, and is 
driving all other preparations from the market.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


THE Macon Citizen says :— 

“Gopgy is superior to any other pudlication of 
the kind that we know of in this country. It has 
been so always—for lo! these twenty years or more 
—always keeping ahead of competition.” 





Tue Arc ScaLe.—Messrs. Buckalew & Waterman, 
716 Market Street, Philadelphia, are the patentees 
of this most desirable article for a household. This 
novel invention combines with Utility, both Beauty 
and Convenience. Its primary object is to save the 
annoyance and expense attendant upon the lossSof 
weights. It works upon knife heads as in ordinary 
counter scales, but in lieu of the plate for the recep- 
tion of weights, has a graduated Arc, with a Per- 
manently Attached Weight, through which an Inder is 
passed, which latter, moving over the Graduated Arc, 
denotes, with great accuracy, the weight of the com- 
modity in the opposite dish. 

Many persons are opposed to new inventions be- 
cause they think them complex, but the simplicity 
of this Scale is one of its beauties, and can be under- 
stood by the “under-graduates” of the household. 
It weighs from one ounce to as many pounds as the 
Scale is graduated for. The above Scales are suita- 
ble for confectioners, grocers, tea dealers, and dealers 
in silks, worsteds,ete. For druggists they also have 
introduced upon the Are a scale of Apothecaries’ 
weights along with the ordinary Avoirdupois scale, 
so that by using an outer and inner index, the weight 
in Troy ounces, and in commercial or Avoirdupois 
ounces and pounds is, in every instance, made to ap- 
pear ata glance. Itis thought that the advantage 
of this arrangement will be apparent to every phar- 
maceutist. It obviates the necessity of keeping at 
hand an extra set of large officinal weights, not 
always readily obtained, often mislaid or lost, and 
always expensive. An Extra Balance Beam is also 
attached to the Arc—a great convenience in ascer- 
taining the weight of bottles or other receptacles 
for extracts, syrups, or fluids of any kind. These 
scales are very compact, beautiful in their manufac- 
ture, and so pleasing to the eye, that they are an or- 
nament to the counter of any druggist. 

In addition to the above, Messrs. B. & W. have all 
kinds of scales for weighing gold, groceries, etc., 
with the ordinary weights. 


WE call attention to our advertisement for 18¢9, 
publishedin this number. Noone need fear that the 
programme there offered will not be fulfilled. We 
often give more than we promise—never less. A list 
of subscribers, superior to that of any other magazine 
in this or any other country, is, we consider, a com- 
pliment, and, having for so long a time been trusted 
by our fair countrywomen, can we do anything to 
lose our fair reputation? No! We willdo More; we 
will strive, by extra exertions, to continue to de- 
serve it. 


“Ir ‘Snows.”—This poem, which we have pre- 
vailed upon our Mrs. Hale to republish, is beautiful. 
It made its appearance in the Book so many years 
ago, that even to those who read it then it will be 
new again, and our more recent subscribers will 
thank us for enabling them to peruse it. 


STEeEmInwaAy & Sons’ Pranos.—Read the advertise- 
ment in this number of these celebrated manufac- 
turers. There is no house that can boast, and so 
justly, too, of their manufactures. They have almost 
invariably taken the first premium when offered in 
competition. Is a home complete without a Stein- 
way? That is the question. Most of the medals in 
the advertisement explain themselves; but there is 
one—the Swedish medal—which, perhaps, we had 
better interpret. The inscription rendered into Eng- 
lish is, “To those whose works deserve it,” and a 
very proper motto it is. F 


New York physicians prescribe the same remedies 
for cholera morbus and the “ Grec s:. bend.” 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 
Holloway’s Musical Monthly for December is now 
ready, completing the sixth year of this popular 
periodical. The Winter Waltz, with a beautiful pic- 
torial title-page, leads off the number. This one 
piece, when published in separate sheet music form, 
will cost in the stores more than the price of the 
whole number. The other contents are a beautiful 
transcription of one of Coralie Bell’s favorite airs, 
anda pretty song and chorus, I Mind Me of the Happy 
Hours, the whole forming one of the best numbers 
published this year, Price, by mail, 40 cents; or the 
October, November, and December numbers will be 
sent as samples, on receipt of one dollar, with three 
red stamps for postage. Terms #4 per annum. Ad- 
dress J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, 
Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

Holiday Gala Number.—We shall open the new vol- 
ume for 1869 with a beautiful number, specially pre- 
pared for the Holiday season, It will be handsomely 
illustrated, and will make an elegant Christmas pre- 
sent. Ready December 15th. Price 50 cents, and 
sent free by mail. 

New Volume. Splendid Premiums.—Every person 
subscribing to Holloway’s Musical Monthly for 1869, 
now, or during the present month, will receive gratis 
a copy of Darley’s magnificent new Anthem, While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night, a75 cent 
piece of music, and one of the finest compositions 
ever published. For every two subscriptions we 
give the splendid premium of Five Dollars’ worth of 
new sheet music, the selection of which can be made 
by the person sending in the club. Wesend our cata- 
logue on receipt of the money (#8) for the two sub- 
scriptions, so that those interested can select just 
such music as will suit themselves. These offers are 
liberal, and all lovers of music, and all who buy 
music, are solicited to send in their subscriptions 
now, so that we may arrange our lists prior to the 
publication of the January number, on December 
15th. This number begins the seventh year of our 
periodical, a fact worth remembering as proof that 
the Monthly is now firmly established. 

Bound Volumes for 1868.—Now ready, a few copies 
of this year’s volume, neatly bound. Price $6 50, on 
receipt of which we send the volume free of postage. 
A splendid Christmas present! 

New Sheet Music.—We have published some fine 
pieces suited to the Christmas season, prominent 
among which is Darley’s splendid quartette, While 
Shepherds Watched, which ought to be used by 
every choir and social circle in the land. Price 75 
cents. Also, Sweet is the Work, new duet and quar- 
tette, 30. Now the Days are all Gone Over, song for 
the close of the year, 20. Christmas Bells, beautiful 
duet and chorus, by Stewart, 30. Around the Fire, 
song and chorus for Christmas, 30. Under the Mis- 
tletoe, very pretty and lively song by Glover, 20, My 
Little Girl Under the Snow, sweet and touching 
quartette, 30. The Grave of the Year, fine quar- 
tette, 30. 

Also, Winter Waltz, Spencer, beautifully illus- 
trated, 40. Snowflakes, Brinley Richards, with 
pretty snow scene for title, 50. Christmas Chimes, 
beautiful fantaisie by Brinley Richards, 50. Holiday 
Hours, bagatelle, introducing Glover’s charming 
melody of Under the Mistletoe, also with elegantly 
illustrated title-page, 40. Snow Castles, pretty little 
piece by Ascher,20. Kriss Kringle, divertimento by 
Oesten, 20. Kriss Kringle March, with fine illus- 
trated title-page, exhibiting St. Nicholas and his 
pack, with reindeer, etc., 50. A selection from this 
list will make an excellent Christmas present. 


Address orders as above, to 
J. Starr HoLtioway. 











WE offer the following clubs with T. S. Arthur’s 
works, and these are the only magazines we club 
with :-— 
egy 8 Book and Home Magazine, both works 

or 


: - 00 
Lady’s Book and Arthur’ dit Once a Month” - " 00 
Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour’ - 3 50 
Lady’s Book, Arthur’s Home Magazine, and 
Children’s Hour - 5 00 
Or we will send the whole four works: one year 
for — ere «= e - 6 50 


“Once a Month” is a magazine containing the 
gems of the English monthlies. Here you have read- 
ing for the gentlemen—the ladies have two maga- 
zines, and the children one. Forty-eight aumbers 
of periodicals a year, and all for the small sum of 
$6 50, the cheapest club ever offered. 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DraFrrs.— 
We wish our subscribers distinctly to understand, 
that when they send their letters by express company 
they must pay the freight, and those who send drafts 
must pay the premium. We advise subscribers to 
remit by mail a post-office order or a draft payable to 
the order of L. A. Gopry. Should either be lost, it 
can be renewed without loss to the sender. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CABINET ORGANS.—A new in- 
vention hasgjust been brought out by the Mason & 
HAMLIN ORGAN CoMPANY, which will attract much 
attention. It is an improvement upon what has 
been jknown to some extent as the Vox Humana, 
and produces a very rich and beautiful quality of 
tone, somewhat resembling the human voiee. The 
same thing has been attempted before, but where 
partial success has been attained, the machinery was 
so complicated as to be constantly getting out of or- 
der. The improvement of Mason & HAMLIN is in- 
genious, simple, as durable as the instrument itself, 
and exquisite in its effect. 

The reputation of this Company for the best instru- 
ments of this class in the world, is well established. 
They were winners of the First Medal at the Paris 
Exposition.—New York Musical Gazette. 

C.iusBine.—The first in the field is apt to be vic- 
torious. It is easy to raise a club—so many write 
us—the Lapy’s Book is so well known for its supe- 
riority and its faithfulness to its promises. Send 
us a post-office order, or a draft on Philadelphia or 
New York; or if neither of these can be procured, 
greenbacks or National Bank notes will do. Give 
Town, County, and State in your letter. We send 
to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. 

PARTICULAR NoTIcE TO THE BINDER OF THE 
Lapy’s Boox.—Please give the fashion-plate a dou- 
ble turn before binding. It will thus escape cutting 
when the edges are trimmed. 

Her Royal Highness, The Princess of Wales, has 
appointed Messrs. WHEELER & WILson “Sewing 
Machine Manufacturers to her Royal Highness.” 
The only honor of this kind ever conferred upon a 
sewing machine house. 


WE are indebted to Messrs. Homer, Colladay, & 
Co., for the cloak patterns in this number, Their 
establishment is at No. 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, 
where ladies can be supplied with the most fashion- 
able and recherché articles in their line. 

GoLpEN anklets we are told are to be introduced. 
We presume a ring through the nose will follow. 
After the Grecian bend we shall not be surprised at 
anything. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


LITTLE ALICE’S BIRTHDAY HYMN, 





ANOTHER birthday, Lord, I see ; 

How very thankful I should be! 

I thank Thee for each mercy shown 
Throughout the year that now has flown, 


A birthday gift I humbly claim 

(1 ask it in the Saviour’s name)— 
Thy Holy Spirit let it be, 

Oh, may it now descend on me! 


Fill my young heart with light and love, 
Fixing my hopes on things above; 

And on this birthday visit me, 

That I may give myself to Thee! 


GAMES. 
THE SPINNING-WHEEL, 


Tue players dance round in a ring whilst the first 
part of the verse is being sung. When they come to 
the refrain, “‘ But how can I,” ete., they pause, two 
of the number join hands, so as to form an arch under 
which all the others pass, precisely as in the old 
games of “Oranges and Lemons,” or “ Thread my 
Grandmother’s Needie.”” The refrain must be re- 
peated until all have regained their bye when 
they again join hands, and dance roun singing the 
second verse, 


I was sitting t’other day, 
Spinning by the fountain side, 
When my mother angrily 
Came, and me began to chide. 
But how can I, but how can I, 
To my mother’s apron tied 
Keep thus continually spinning? 


Oft she says I idle grow, 
And forget to turn my wheel; 
Oh, if she could only know, 
Half the weariness i feel’ 
For how can I, for how can I, 
E’en to gain my daily meal 
Thus keep continually spinning? 


From the window where I stand, 
I can see them oy esd hay 

I would gladly join the band, 
But my mother says me nay. 

But how can I, but how can I, 
All this bright and merry day, 

Keep thus continually spinning? 


THE CORDWAINER’S SHOP. 


Tue players are seated in a circle, with the excep- 
tion of the cordwainer himself, who takes his station 
in the centre, from whence he conducts the game. 








The company assume the names of the various arti- 
cles made use of in shoemaking: such as the waxed 
thread, last, pegs, vamp, sole, aw], leather, shoes, 
boots, nails, hammer, etc., as well as those indirectly 
relating té the trade, such as binder, money, pur- 
chaser, etc. Whenever the cordwainer mentions 
one of these names, the person bearing it must in- 
reser make a reply in which occurs the appellation 
borne by one of his comrades. When the cordwainer 
says, “ The whole shop,” all the players rise from 
their seats, ae “ Well, then, let us all go!” 
nor-may they resume them until one of their names 
has been mentioned. When the cordwainer wishes 
to conclude the game, he says, “‘I shut up shop.” 
We give a specimen :-— 


‘ Sr Whatis the matter, Binder? youseem 
ull, 

Binder, Oh! it is a wearisome thing to pass one’s 
life in binding Shoes. 

The Shoes. You would find it much harder to have 
to sew the I.cather. 

The Leather. Faith! Ido not think so; she would 
gain more Money. 

Money. Ah, yes! what would become of our mas- 
ter, the C »rdwainer, without me? 

Cordwainer. You are a good thing, but not to be 
had without the help of = Awl. 

The Awl. He is as conceited as the Waxed Thread. 

The Waxed Thread, Ah! you think yourself my 
superior, and yet you are not, after all, as good as 
the Vamp. 

The Vamp. He, my equal! I should think not, in- 
deed! Do not I support the Boots? 

ig Boots. You do not support me as mush as the 
Sole. 

The Sole. If I weze not pierced by the Nails? 

The Nails. And if we were not forced in by the 
Hammer? 

The Hammer. And if I were not obliged to do the 
Master’s will? 

The Cordwainer. Here’s a pretty scene! All the 
shop is in confusion! 

All the Players. Well, then, let us all go. 

The Cordwainer. Foolish things that you are! Tres 
nails (the nails resume their seats) would soon rv- 
gret the sole (the sole sits down), the leather would 

of little service without the awl; and what would 
become of the boots without vamps? etc. 

The players whose names are thus called resume 
their seats according to order, and the cordwainer 
adds—We have all need cf one another: goods re- 
quire money to purchase them, and money would be 
of little service without goods. 


CHARADES IN TABLEAUX. 


Turis is a delightful way of passing a winter’s even- 
ing, particularly during the holiday season. The 
only apparatus is a curtain, or folding-doors, and 
such costumes as are found in the trunks and closets 
of every family. Performed by children, they are 
very effective; though of course much patience is 
necessary in training them into graceful attitudes 
and good expression. 


LAMP-SHADE. 
TABLEAU I.—LAMP. 


HERE can be introduced the famous scene of Alad- 
din’s wife aoe old lamp for the new. All 
the furniture should be removed to give place to Ori- 
ental arrangements. Piles of cushions covered with 
gay shawls will be sufficient. The dresses should be 
copied from Eastern pictures. The pretended mer- 
chant in a dark-blue, long, full robe, with a high- 
pointed cap, is just grasp the old lamp; at his 
feet is a covered basket. Aladdin’s wife, in ga 
colors, is holding out the old lamp with one han 
and in the other holds the new one, at which she is 
looking. A long white beard adds very much to the 
magician’s appearance, and the Oriental dress of the 
lady should be rich and tasteful. A tall brunette is 
the best styls of beauty, Children are the best per- 
formers for this scene. 


TABLEAU II.—SHADE. 

The scene is a parlor, In the centre of the room 
is a table, upon which stands an unshaded lamp. 
Grouped round the table are the family, some read- 
ing, some writing, sewing, or playing games, but 
each shading their eyes with one hand from the glare 
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ofthe lamp. To the left of the table, near the front 
isan old woman knitting, who has opened a large 
cotton umbrella between her and the lamp; on the 
“— sits a little boy playing with a toy, who wears 
a little girl’s flat to screen his eyes. 


TABLEAU III,—LAMP-SHADE, 
Scene, same as Tableau II., with the same group— 
the old woman minus her umbrella, the boy without 
his flat. A young lady is just placing over the lamp 
a handsome lamp-shade of cut paper—the materials 
for which are scattered on the table. All who are in 
the room are looking with gestures of admiration 
and pleasure at the new lamp-shade. 


SEWING-MACHINE, 
TABLEAU I.—SEWING. 

Tue scene is a miserable attic chamber, with a cot- 
bed, one table, and a chair. The bed stands in the 
centre of the stage. It is covered with a 
quilt, has a ticking pillow withouta case, andasack- 
ing-bottom without any mattress, In the bed a baby 
lies asleep. In front of the bed is the table. Upon 
it stands a basket full of work, cotton, needle-case, 
and tape. A tallow candle stuck in a porter bottle 
is also on the table. (Let the light in this scene be 
very dim.) The chair is beside the table, and seated 
in thatis the seamstress. Here there is a fine chance 
for an effective “‘make up.” The lady taking this 
part must submit to have her cheeks floured, hereyes 
decorated with consumptive looking black rings, her 
hair loosely confined in a miserable old eomb; wear 
a shabby calico dress, a little old shawl, and present 
the most poverty came appearance, A little car- 
mine painton the end of the nose, is suggestive of 
freezing. Beside the seamstress, on the floor, is a 
little girl in ragged clothes, barefooted, with white 
cheeks and red nose, trying to warm herself by fold- 
ing the skirt of her mother’s dress around her. A 
little boy, barefooted and ragged, is standing behind 
the table trying to warm his fingers by holding them 
over the flame of the candle. 

TABLEAU II.—MACHINE, 

The scene is « parlor, and three little boys srated 
onthe floor are making a steam-engine. ave the 
floor strewn with tools, bits of iron, wheels, and 
wires. The engine is just completed. One boy, the 
centre of the group, holds it up triumphantly; the 
second, to his right, is collecting the tools, while the 
third is unwinding a string to attach to the “ ma- 
chine.” 


TABLEAU III.—SEWING-MACHINE, 


Here the same characters appear as in the first tab- 
leau. The scene is a parlor, handsomely furnished. 
The baby is asleep on the sofa, with a handsome 
shawl thrown over him. The little girl, in a pretty 
home dress, is playing with a doll, while the little 
Loy, also well dressed, sits at a marble-covered table 
reading. The seamstress, minus the flour and red 
nose, is dressed in a handsome silk, with lace collar 
and sleeves, her hair carefully arranged, her face 
rosy and happy. She is seated before a handsome 
sewing-machine, stitching some dainty piece of a 
child’s dress. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 
TABLEAU I.—GOOD. 


THE scene should be a school-room; upon one side 
are the benches for boys, on the other those for girls, 
placed so as to bring the profiles of the juveniles to 
the audience. In the centre of background is the 
teacher’s desk. At the desk is seated the teacher, 
before her stands a little girl, round whose neck 
she is tying the “reward of merit,” a silver medal 
suspended from a ribbon. 


TABLEAU II,—NIGHT, 

The scene is darkened, the lights being shaded. In 
the centre of foreground a brunette with loose flow- 
ing hair stands erect. She wears a robe of black 
with a girdle of silver stars. A long black veil span- 
gied with silver stars falls from her head to her feet ; 
a coronet of black velvet, with a silver crescent over 
the forehead, is round her head, Her arms are 
stretched out under the veil, holding it out over two 
little children who are upon a cushion at her feet 
ableep. A stuffed owl is upon her shoulder, and, 
suspended by a fine thread from the ceiling, a bat 
hangs over her head. On the children’s pillow are 
scattered artificial poppies, 
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TABLEAU IIIl,—GOOD-NIGHT. 

The scene is a bed-room. In the centre of back- 
ground is a bedstead, and before it a cradle. The 
mother in the centre of the room is rocking the baby 
to sleep in her arms, The nurse on the right is ua- 
poe ny | a little girl’s dress. Another little girl is 
on the floor in foreground with one bare foot, taking 
off the other shoe. A little boy in petticoats is lying 
kicking on the ear Sons his older sister, who 
wants to put him to - One littie girl, already in 
her long night-dress, kneels before her mother with 
folded hands saying her prayers. 

This is an excellent tableau for the last of the 
series. 

THE Philadelphia North American thus notices 
GopBy :— 

“Seventy-eight volumes have familiarized the 
Sn with the merits of Gopry’s LapBy’s 
Book. hough making a aon. of the fash- 
ions and of light literature, and this through a lon 
period in which no rivalry was able to establish it- 
self, Mr. Godey has constantly added such other 
features to his Magazine, and has so excellently 
managed this, that it has circulated when fashions 
were a secondary consideration, and retained every 
advantage once gained. The literary character of 
the work has been sui generis, and so mas | adapted 
to the tastes of those for whom it catered, that it 
has grown constantly, and always retained the good- 
will of: those who made its acquaintance. Godey, 
although foliowed by numerous rivals and imitators, 
is still atthe head. The literary matter includes a 
story by Marion Harland, and a long list of enter- 
taining and agreeable contributions from other pens. 
We are pleased to see such abundant proofs of enter- 

rise and judgment in the old favorite, and 
eel assured that it will thereby continue its record, 
and be green and lusty when some of its young com- 
petitors are forgotten.” 


Can ANY ONE Beat Tus? 
OLD SAYBROOK, Conn., September 26, 1868. 
Messrs. WHEELER {& WILSON.—GENTLEMEN: I 
wish to say that I have in my family a ‘‘ Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine,” that has been in almost 
daily use for the past ten (10) years and not a thing 
has ever been done to it in the way of repairing ; not 
a screw loose, or any part of it out of order in all 
that time, It has been used in making coats, vests, 
and pants, of the thickest of woollen goods, besides 
doing all kinds of family sewing, and is now, this 
day, the best machine for work I ever saw. 
Can any one beat this? 
Respectfully, GILBERT PRat?. 


Any one who can beat this (and we think many 
can), will please address Messrs. WHEELER & WIL- 
SON, 625 Broadway, New York. 

C.ivusBs.—Those who intend to favor us with clubs 
will please send them on as soon as maile up. Itis 
not a difficult matter to make up one. The differ- 
ence in price, between a club subscription for the 
Lapy’s Book and a iower-priced megazine, is only 
a few cents a month; and the advantage to the sub- 
scriber for the Lapy’s Book is tenfold. 

THe CHILDREN’s Hovr.—This is the best book for 
children in thiscountry. In the first place the paper 
is of the best quality ; the engravings are by Lauder- 
bach, the best artist we have; the designs are origi- 
nal, and the literary matter is unexceptionable. It 
is imbued with the spirit of T. S. Arthur, its editor 
and publisher. We recommend it to all. No house 
should be without it, and every child and its parent 
will be benefited by reading it. 

LapIEs must be careful. Only last week a woman 
appeared on Chestnut Street only slightly bent. 
The boys got after her; she took refuge in a store, 
and the policeman dispersed the boys. 
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THe above design is in the American style of archi- 
tecture. It is a folly to give foreign names to build- 
ings we are designing ourselves. Mansard may 
have some title of credit, by—like La Fevre—first 
adopting and carrying out asa principal feature any 
old architectural form. We differ in our propor- 
tion from any preceding age, having brought a gene- 
ral development forward in our works, and having 
our own cheap way of doing things. 

Our buildings are light, airy, and beautiful. We 

ersist in using turret, bay, and oriel windows; 

attlements, minaraie, patients columns, porches, 
fountains, terraces, and every other thing any bod 
else ever thought of. Weare not afraid to use what- 
ever is beautiful and in harmony with good taste and 
common sense. We would not decorate a pavilion 
with hanging men or beheaded women. either 
would we decorate a dining-room with mummies to 
carry out Egyptian or any other kind of architec- 
ture—nor would we place the most delicate Grecian 
pediment in front of a jail or police station—skull 
bones or buzzard-looking animals we would con- 
sider more appropriate. ow, the design above is 
American, It is like our langua it has grown 
aut of the intelligence and intellectual culture of 
the age. There are elegance, freshness, and adapta- 
tion to American wants in all our designs, and we 
challenge any age of the world to show as much 
randeur, elegance, and common sense as are exhib- 
ted in our present American buildings, 





FIRST STORY. 


First Story.—H hall, 8 feet; L library, 14 feet 3 
inches by 16 feet; P dining-room, 25 by 16 feet; D 


ORNAMENTAL RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, Philadelphia, 





eT 22 by 16 feet; K kitchen, 14 feet 3inches by 15 
eet 3 inches ; P P porch. 
Second Story.--PC principal chamber, 22 by 16 feet ; 





SECOND STORY. 
C chamber, 21 feet 4 inches by 16 feet ; © ehamber, 


14 feet 3 inches by 15 feet 3 inches; C chamber, 13 
feet 3inches by 16 feet; D hall; BR bath-room, 8 by 
5 feet 4 inches. 
Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects 
Office, 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. 4. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fasiion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it, 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 
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Mrs. R. H. S.—Sent articles by express Septem- 
ber 23d. : 

Mrs. M. M. M.—Sent articles 24th. 

Mrs. E. 8. W.—Sent patterns 28th. 

Mrs. J. N. W.—Sent patterns 28th. 

L, Y. U.—Sent patterns 28th. 

Mrs. N. G. —Sent patterns 28th. 

J. B.—Sent patterns 28th. 

L. A. C.—Sent fluting machine (2d) by express 30th. 

Mr. V. C.—Sent lead comb October an. 

Mr. D.—Sent lead comb 6th. 

C,. H. H.—Sent lead comb 6th, 

Mr. L. C.—Sent hair curlers 6th. 

Mr. L. M. ¥.—Sent hair curlers 6th. 

Miss 8S. W.—Sent hair crimpers 6th. 

Mrs. G. W. K.—Sent articles by express 13th. 

Mrs. F. L. P.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. I. C, F.—Sent pattern 17th. 

C. L. B. Jr.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mr. N. G.—Sent pattern 17th.j 

Mr. I, M. R.—Sent lead comb 17th. 

Mr. L. B. M.—Sent lead comb 17th. 

Miss CO, E. S.—Sent hair 17th. 

E. N. 8.—Sent corsets by express 17th. 

Mrs. R, H. S.—Sent articles by express 17th. 

Mrs. K. L. C,—Sent pattern 20th, 

Miss P. B.—Sent pattern 20th. 

I. T.—Sent article 20th. 

8S. A. O.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Elenore.—The letters R.S.V.P. at the end of a 
note stand for the French phrase, Répondez, s’il vous 
plait—An answer, if you please. 

B. R. M.—We do not pay for poetical effusions. 
We consider that we compliment the writer by pub- 
lishing them, 

Miss R.—Consult Audubon or Wilson. 

Mrs. G, H.—As a general rule, no gentleman should 
be introduced to a lady without the lady’s sanction 
having been previously obtained, or without you 
have sufficient reason to know that the introduction 
would not be disagreeable to her, Introductions do 
not involve the necessity of shaking hands. No 

entleman on such an occasion should offer to shake 
ands; if the lady desires to do so she can readily 
express it. 

Miss T. L.—We cannot advise you to make any 
mivance. Let the gentleman, if he wishes, take the 
initiative. 

Novice.—It is not necessary to take off the glove 
when shaking hands, 

A Subscriber.—We cannot see how the “ Obituary” 
could cause any dispute. It mem to us, and we 
should think to any reasoning being, plain enough. 

J.K. E.—It would take a great deal of time and 
room to write all the regrets, as we do not know 
your reasons for sending them. Can you not word 
a regret yourself? Itis very simple. If you do not 
wish to attend a wedding, all you have to do is to 
send your card. 

Mary J.—Leave two cards. 

S.C. D.—Yes, a venerable grandfather. 

Miss R, E,—Corsets we consider useful, but tight- 
aS 

A. E,—No. 1. The month, No. 2. Address T. B. 
Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

T. D. P.—The Lapy’s Book was commenced in 
July, 1830, and is the oldest magazine in America. 

Pansy.—Why did you waste your stamps? All 
your questions could have been asked in one letter. 
Our answer as regards who is the handsomest wo- 
man: we should say “Mrs. John Smith.” That 
about the lion skin: we don’t know. That about 
the poonent no, 

Miss E, E. C.—The four wedding celebrations are: 
five years wooden, ten years tin, twenty-five years 
silver, fifty years golden. See page 548, December 
number, 1867, for full particulars. 


—_— 





Frshions. 
NOWMOE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editrees of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentege for 
the time and research required. Springand autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 








las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given, 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the LAapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. . 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be ressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ae- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions ‘to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note cf the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
OCurwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 

erie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 

Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here sap an the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of sultan red silk, trimmed with five 
rows of satin points on the skirt. The waist is 
trimmed with satin bands, forming stripes. Over- 
dress of black silk, trimmed with fancy gimp, and 
looped at one side with rosette and ends of ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Bridemaid’s dress of white silk, made with 
two skirts from the sides. The lower skirt and front 
breadth are trimmed with three puffs ; the upper silk 
skirt is puffed and fastened by bands of ribbon, and 
bow of ribbon and orange blossoms. Low corsage, 
trimmed with lace. There is a short skirt of point 
applique lace over the second silk skirt. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of Metternich green silk. 
The lower part of the front breadth is trimmed with 
a piece of white satin, cut in points and laid in box- 
plaits, and fastened by leaves and a rose made of 
satin. The upper skirt is trimmed with a quilling 
of satin, and turned back with revers lined with 
white satin. The waist is cut low, square, trimmed 
with satin and lace. The chemisette is of lace. 

Fig. 4.—Bride’s dress of white satin, with an over- 
dress of white point lace, looped up with orange- 
blossoms at the sides, and trimmed on the waist and 
front of skirt with them. The bottom of the lower 
skirt is edged with flowers. High corsage, trimmed 
with satin and lace. Full illusion veil and wreath 
of orange-blossoms. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of purple silk, trimmed with bands 
of ribbon, with large bows at each breadth. Black 
velvet cloak, cut to fit the figure, with two large 
double plaits in the back. Trimmed with a handsome 
crochet gimp. Bonnet of purple velvet, trimmed with 
black lace, and white flowers and leaves. 

Fig. 6.—Little girl’s dress of pearl-colored poplin, 
made with two skirts, the upper one cut ia points, 
and trimmed with a fancy gimp. The waist is made 
with a Zouave jacket, with a white piqué vest. 
Boots to match the dress. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Suit of brown and black changeable pop- 
lin. The tottom of the skirt is edged with three 
narrow plaited ruffles. The polonaise is made partly 
tight fitting, and is drawn around the edge to form a 
puff in the back. The polonaise is edged with a ruffle, 
headed by a narrow-plaited quilling and two rows of 
silk braid. Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers and lace. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress of blue and biack striped silk, made 
with one flounce around the edge of the skirt, headed 
by a narrow quilling bound with satin. Black velvet 
cloak plaited in three box-plaits at the back, fitting 
tight in front. Trimmed with lace and fancy satin 
ornamentsin back. Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
lace and blue feather. 

* Fig. 3.—Suit of bear’s ear colored serge. The upper 
skirt is looped up in a new mode over an underskirt 
of the same, with a narrow flounce around the bot- 
tom. ‘Sack of the same, trimmed with flat silk braid 
andanchors. Hat to match, of felt, turned up at one 
side, and trimmed with velvet of the same shade. 

Fig. 4.—Travelling suit of waterproof cloth, of the 
new shade of gold-color and black mixed. The skirt 
is trimmed with two bias bands, bound with silk, 
from which small square pieces, also bound, are fast- 
ened. Long loose sacque, with hood at the back, 
and belted in at the waist. The skirt of this is 
looped up with buttons,‘and gives the appearance of 
an upper skirt tothedress. Bonnet of brown velvet, 
trimmed with satin and narrow brown lace. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of black gros grain silk, made with 
two skirts; the lower one edged with two plaited 
ruffies, the upper one scalloped xnd edged by one 
ruffle. Black velvet cloak, tight-fitting, trimmed 
with satin folds and buttons, and tasselied fringe. 
Bonnet of green velvet, trimmed with white flowers 
and veil at back, forming strings in front. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for a girl of twelve years, of blue vel- 
veteen. Made with two skirts, the under one of blue 
silk. The upper skirt is edged with a band of chin- 
chilla fur and fancy white and black braid. The 
paletot, tight-fitting, trimmed tocorrespond. Hat of 
blue{velvet, trimmed with a band of fur and a blue 
feather. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4.—Cloaks from the establishment 
of Homer, Colladay, & Co., 820 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Figs. 1 and 2. (Front and back view).—Cloak of 
black velvet, cut partly tight, and fastened at the 
waist by a belt and sash of satin. A cape with man- 
tilla ends in front, trimmed with satin, fringe, and 
embroidery, completes this elegant garment. 

Figs. 3 and 4. (Front and back view.)—Cloak of 
light-colored cloth, trimmed with satin and fringe of 
a darkershade, A narrow gimp edges the satin. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of light blue velvet, with a lace 
veil falling at the back. It is trimmed with three 
small ostrich feathers. The strings are of narrow 
ribbon, quilled, and fastened by bows with field- 
daisies in the centre, which also forms the inside 
trimmiag. 

Fig. 6.—Donnet of white uncut velvet, trimmed 
with white lace and satin, with gay flowers at one 
side. Satin strings, edged with lace and fastened 
with a bow. 

Figs. 7, 8, and 9.—Fashionable mode of arranging 
bridal veils and wreaths. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Ornamented gloves for evening 
wear. 

Fig. 12.—Hat of white felt, with pointed pieces 
turned up and bound with black velvet, and a bow 
placed between each one. A bunch of flowers in 
froat. 

Fig. 13.—Hat of gray felt, bound with blue velvet 
and trimmed with it, with blue flowers and gray 
grass fastened at the back. 

Fig. 14.—Chemisette made of tatting, to be worn 
with a square or surplice neck dress. 

Fig. 15.—Walking jacket of fine black cloth, with 
a plaiting of satin around it. Narrow bands of satin 
finished with jet buttons, extend around the neck and 








and trimmed with the satin plaiting. 

Fig. 16.—Night-dress of cambric muslin, with a 
tucked front, trimmed with four rows of Cash’s 
patent frilling; the cuffs and collar are trimmed to 
correspond, 

Fig. 17.—Infant’s boot. Any little pieces of silk 
or velvet will form the foundation of this boot. It 
should be neatly lined. The rosette and trimming 
round the upper part of the boot are worked in but- 
ton-hole and satin stitch embroidery. The boot is 
tied in front with a lace or narrow ribbon under the 
rosette. The diagrams show the full size of the boot 
when ready to make up. 

Fig. 18.—Dress of garnet-colored poplin, looped en 
paniers, and edged with a narrow plaited quilling of 
satin. The corsage and sleeves are trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 19.—Morning waist of scarlet cashmere, with 
collar and cuffs of the same, trimmed with black silk 
braid. The belt is made of the same, trimmed with 
braid. This waist can be worn with almost any skirt. 

Fig. 20.—Evening coiffure. The hair is rolled off 
from the face, and falls in curls at the back, fastened 
by flowers. 

Fig. 21.—Walking jacket for a miss, of brown vel- 
veteen, made surplice,jand fastened over to one side. 
The trimming is loops and bands of brown satin. 

Fig. 22,.—This pretty afternoon jacket is fancifully 
cut out and richly trimmed. Our pattern is made of 
blue and white cashmere, bound with blue silk, and 
ornamented with embroidery patterns worked in 
silks of different colors, and with blue silk tassels. 
If a simple style is preferred, the jacket can be made 
of light and dark brown silk, with the embroidered 
pattern in brown purse silk; binding and tassels to 
match. Black velvet and black silk, with patterns 
embroidered either in black or in different colors, 
would also look extremely well for this elegant 
model. 

Fig. 23.—Infant’s waist, made of worked insertion 
and fine tucks. A narrow worked edge finishes the 
neck and sleeves. 

Fig. 24.—Infant’s waist, made of Valenciennes lace 
insertion, embroidery, and edging. 

Figs. 25 and 26.—Trowsers and jacket of light gray 
cloth, for a boy from eight to ten years old. The 
trowsers are plain. The jacket is trimmed with 
dark gray braid and buttons ; itis made with revers, 
and completed with front pieces of white piqué, 
simulating a waistcoat. 

Fig. 27.—Apron for a girl of twelve years, made of 
fine cambric, scalloped around. It is made with a 
bib, which is buttoned on the shoulder to narrow 
bands whieh cross in the back. 

Fig. 28.—Dressing sacque made of cambric muslin, 
with pointed yoke of narrow tucks, finished by a 
narrow ruffle. 

Fig. 29.—Lady’s night-eap of Nainsook muslin, 
trimmed with narrow worked ruffles and worked 
insertion. ‘ 

Fig. 30.—Dress of gray silk poplin, cut inscaMops, 
and open at each seam, and fastened together by 
bands of the same bound and fastened with buttons. 
The underskirt, sleeves, and upper part of the 
waist are of blue. 

Fig. 31.—Boy’s overcoat, made of light-colored 
heavy cloth, bound with silk braid and large buttons 
up the front. 

Fig. 32.—Little girl’s walking dress. Frock of 
light poplinette. High bodice, collar and cape of the 
same material, round waistband, eoat-sleeves, skirt 
plain in front and pleated at the back. The trim- 
ming consists of eress-strips of the same material, 





stitched with black silk. There are straight pockets 


across the front. The sleeves are tight at the wrist, 7 
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yered with lapels to correspond upon the front of 
skirt. The bodice is fastened with large bronze 


"buttons; two rows of the same are placed on the 


skirt, two on each poeket, and two on each sleeve. 





FANCY COSTUMES. 
(See Engravings, Page 490.) 

Fig. 1.—Underdress of white silk, with plaited 
flounce around the bottom of the skirt; long vest, 
buttoned up with pearl buttons. Long loose over- 
dress of blue satin, trimmed with white satin bands 
and buttons up the front. Hat, fastened on one 
side of the head, of blue satin with long ends at the 
side; hair powdered. Blue satin slippers with high 
heels, 

Fig. 2.—Underskirt of pink satin, trimmed with 
two narrow rows of white satin. Overdress of white 
satin, looped up with branches of pink roses. Low 
square bodice, laced up the front; trimmed with 
pink satin and roses. Hair powdered and orna- 
mented with roses. Pink satin slippers, trimmed 
with roses, Staff with roses and ribbon on end, 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 

Tue falland winter openings have all taken place, 
and the many elegant goods that meet our eyes, 
only require a full purse to permit any lady to be 
becomingly and handsomely dressed. The latter is 
certainly necessary, for the prices are still exceed- 
ingly high; one cause for this is the very elegant 
goods worn. One of the novelties of the season is 
striped satins; these are used for underskirts and 
suits; they can be purchased in two colors, or in 
fancy colors, Over these, chameleons of colors to 
suit are to be worn. These are frequently of three 
colors, and in different lights reflect each color sepa- 
nately. We recently saw a silk for an evening-dress 
of peach color and silver, that produced the most 
exquisite shade we have ever seen. Yelvets, vel- 
veteens, and plush, are worn for both suits and 
cloaks; or a costume may be simply trimmed with 
any one of them, and the cloak be made to match 
the trimming, and, if desired, the underskirt can 
correspond, 

Brocaded satins are used for dinner and evening 
dresses for married ladies, black with leaves em- 
breidered in various tints, a pearl ground with for- 
get-me-nots embroidered on it, a brocade in gold and 
silver, another in gold and velvet, and a garnet 
ground with silver and green flowers, unusually 
rich, and which, when made up in full dress, will 
look magnificent beyond conception, are a few of 
the novelties. 

Poplins are in great demand this winter; we see 
an endless variety of styles and colors. The Irish 
poplins are the handsomest; they come in plain and 
changeable goods, and in white and all light shades 
for evening wear; these are as handsome as a very 
elegant silk, and much more economical, as, after 
they are soiled, they can be dyed for a street dress, 
and look equal to new, an advantage not obtained 
in a silk, which never looks well after being dyed. 

Water-proof cloth can now be purchased in brown 
and black, yellow and brown, black and orange; this 
is an advantage, as it is so much used for suits, 
and it makes up much prettier than the kind for- 
merly used. Serge and Scotch winsey for suits also; 
and lastly, cloths of rich shades of color—garnet, 
mulberry, and olive green, with a surface like satin, 
which are imported expressly for winter suits for 
ladies, and, with appropriate trimmings and furs, 
form the ideal of a winter costume. 

Suite in the Watteau style, particularly magnifi- 





cent, will be very much worn this winter. We will 
describe a very magnificent Watteau full dress iately 
made by Messrs. Worth & Barbugh, of Paris. The 
skirt or petticoat is composed of satin, of a pale 
green striped with white. This underdress is ex- 
ceedingly rich in the material of which it is eom- 
posed, and combines well with the Watteau, which 
is of unusually heavy black silk. The trail of this 
skirt is liberally trimmed with jet lace, as also are 
the Pompadour and the sleeves. The Watteau in 
the Marie Antoinette style is caught back with bows 
of blue satin, which, together with a sash of the 
same color and material, harmonize admirably with 
the skirt of satin and pale green stripes, and the 
really splendid trail. Walking-suits are made with 
two skirts, the upper skirt being longer than those 
worn the past season. The tight jacket, with round 
cape spoken of in our last, completes the costume ; 
these not being perfectly tight, admit of a lining 
being added as the cold weather advances, and, with 
furs, make a warm enough wrapping. For those 
who desire something warmer, the dress should be 
matched in color in cloth for a cloak. With the 
suits, gloves, bonnet, or hat, and boots correspond ; 
gloves, this season, coming in the most bri!liant 
shades of green, blue, purple, and the color most 
worn—sultan red. Last season our belles would 
have been frightened at thinking of wearing such 
brilliant-colored gloves, but now they are eagerly 
sought after; in fact, bright colors are to be worn 
for all articles of dress, and the present season pro- 
mises to be most gay and brilliant. 

Cashmere or cloth gloves are of good quality and 
extra fit this season, and are almost as nice as kid 
gloves; the price is nearly as high, too. Stone 
colors are embroidered on the back, fitted with studs 
and volants on the mist-like duchesse gloves. A 
warm mixed gray glove has laced back, and scarlet 
or purple cuff trimmings, and wrists as deep as mous- 
quetaire gloves. The price of these fine wool gloves 
ranges from infant’s sizes at $1 20, to ladies at $1 50 
and $1 75. 

For ladies who do not desire a cloak to match every 
dress, black tricot, Astrakan, or plain cloth is worn ; 
this can be worn with any colored dress, Silk plushes 
will be worn. Itis imported in every shade of color; 
it is also seen in three colors, the ground one, the 
pile two; for instance, a brown ground, with tlack 
and gray pile, giving a changeable effect. They are 
also manufactured in every conceivable style of imi- 
tation—and most admirable they are—of the skins 
of wild beasts, of the lion, the leopard, the tiger, the 
bear, andsoon. We also see Astrakan cloth in all 
colors, a novelty this season. The bright blue and 
purple is particularly pretty for young girls and 
children. 

Some very dressy plush jackets are made in the 
bright Alexandria blue, garnet, and French gray. 
They are short and jaunty, fitting the ‘igure closely, 
are slightly wadded, and trimmed with satin piping 
or silk cord. A hood cut in two points, from which 
long tassels are pendent, is a stylish addition, but 
can be omitted or not, as the fancy of the wearer 
decides, either being fashionable. 

We have been asked for information about the 
general shape of cloaks. As we have before stated, 
they are gored pelisses, or tight-fitting basquines, 
with capes or hoods. Gored sacques are also worn ; 
as suits are so very popular, but few styles of cloaks 
are seen. We give in this number two from the es- 
tablishment of Homer, Colladay, & Co., 820 Chestnut 
Street, which are particularly handsome. 

Plaids are going to be more worn than at the first 
of the season was anticipated; the Colleen Bawn, 
which has been so extensively worn this fall, is still 
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seen; itis a pretty outside covering fer a young per- 
son, and the bright plaid of which it is generally 
made contrasts well with a black or plain-colored 
dress, Plaids have so long only been used for dresses 
for children, that it hardly seems as if, as yet, we can 
generally adopt them; but as our Parisian sisters 
have conceived a fancy for northern fashions, it is 
probable we will have at least a short reign of this 
gay attire for demi-toilette. It can never be full dress. 

Among the importations from Paris are Highland 
costumes for morning promenades and travelling, 
one of which we describe. A travelling costume of* 
large plaid, irregular blue and green together. Made 
with two skirts; a ten inch flounce, bias, is plaited 
on the lower skirt; three folds of the material, piped 
with black silk, trims the upper skirt. Short full 
sacque, with belt, caught up with rosettes at the 
sides and back. A scarf of the material half a yard 
wide is knotted on the right shoulder, and tied 
loosely under the left arm. These scarfs of gay 
plaids are also worn with black suits, tied as above. 
They are also using plaid silk, velvet, and poplin for 
trimming, but very moderately, not in bands, but 
narrow cords, piping, and binding. 

It had been whispered that bonnets were to be 
smaller than they have been; we, like many others, 
doubted, for the airy nothings which it has been our 
task to describe, it did not seem possible could be 
surpassed in nothingness. We, like others, were 
disappointed, The bonnets are really nothing; how 
many colds and neuralgic pains ean testify to this 
before the season has passed, we will leave fancy to 
conjecture. It was thought the Fanghon would be 
dliscarded, but itis not. This shape is universally 
becoming, and will continue to be worn during the 
season. It has a diadem in front which makes it 
differ from those worn the past season. Another 
shape is a high, round pouf bonnet, that encircles 
the front of the head above the ears, sloping upward 
at the back to fit on the edge of the high chignon. 
There are several other shapes, but these are the 
most popular. There is also a Scottish bonnet, a 
novelty suited to a stylish person. Itis composed 
of rich black velvet, trimmed with a fall of Chantilly 
lace, with border of black ostrich feathers to corre- 
spond. At the side is fastened an elegant tea rose ; 
the coronet is finished with bronzed and black fea- 
thers tipped with plaid spots to harmonize with the 
entire character of the invention, which, as we al- 
ready hinted, is exceedingly pretty. It is a hat that 
will harmonize equally with a blonde or brunette. 
Many of the bonnets have the Spanish veil at the 
back of lace, embroidered in large dots, some of these 
are all black, others black embroidered in gay colors, 
the latter is too glaring to become very popular. 
This style of veil answers for persons who do not 
desire the whole back of the head exposed, the dra- 
pery falling back in easy lines, breaks the sharp out- 
line of the present bonnet, and the apparent negli- 
gence of the folds has a softening effect much needed 
for the otherwise, in many instances, too much 
exposed head. A bonnet suitable for calling or re- 
ceptions is of white velvet, trimmed with a drooping 
lily, mounted with a bunch of green frosted leaves, 
which, falling over the back, is finished with a veil 
of white Spanish lace. The strings, also of Spanish 
lace, are trimmed on edging one inch wide of satin 
pipings and blondelace. Thestrings are so arranged 
that they lap over each other and fasten with pearl 
ornaments in leafform. This is a very elegant bon- 
net. Another elegant bonnet was a Marie Stuart of 
black velvet lined with white silk, trimmed with 
black and white aigrette and plumes. The new 
shades @re a pure, faint gray, called Star of the 
Morning, like the mists broken upon by early light. 





a natural tint that combines well with any color, b 
especially well with blue, or rose crimson ; sear’ 
is too hard a contrast. Absinthe takes its nam 
from the greenish olive of the beverage, and is a dull 
sap-green, needing gold and emerald trimmings to 
enliven it. Regine purple is, like blue flame, the 
most intense purple, a deep, magnificent color. 

In hats we see the Bergen, a low, round hat, with 
no defined brim, covered with circles of quilled black 
lace, the edge bound with crimson velvet, and a vel- 
vet spray of field vine and berries the same color 
lying carelessly on the almost level top. A jet pin 
at the back, and brides of quilled lace and velvet 
finish this graceful affair, which would be pretty 
with any color. Small round hats of glazed leather 
are worn by ladies, with a veil of grenadine or net 
one yard long tied around them. Louis XIIL, re- 
sembling a sugar-scoop of drab felt sunk in a brim; 
narrow velvet binding, half wreath of gray velvet 
oak-leaves and tiny acorns, a large, warm-hued rose 
to the left, triple loops in one bow, and single 
streamer of broad, heavy gray ribbon at the back. 
The Norma hat is distinguished by its large square 
veil, attached by a corner to the front brim, cover- 
ing the velvet and flying down the back, the side 
corners folded back en revers to display the rich edge. 
This hat is somewhat of the Marie Antoinette shape, 
and the outside is trimmed with a large rose and dull 
foliage. 

Dresses open in front grow more and more into 
favor. It is thought they will be adopted for all toi- 
lettes, with the exception of winter walking dresses. 
There are several styles of open dress; they are cut 
either as a shawl, 2 la Watteau, or 2 la Bretonne. The 
dress opening as a shawl, describes a point at the 
bottom, and the bodice is frequently fastened at one 
side; at the opposite side there is a second row of 
buttons. The Watteau body opens squarely, and a 
muslin fichu is worn benea@th. This fichu crosses 
whilst forming folds. The Bretonne bodice opens 
very low, and is rounded off at the sides; instead of 
terminating with a straight line as the Watteau, it 
finishes off with a curved line. It is the prettiest 
and most dressy of all the three different styles. In- 
side the Bretonne bodice either a bouillonne of mus- 
lin is arranged, or else a narrow plaiting of muslin 
edged with lace. It is cut too low to admit of lace 
only. 

A few new collars have been introduced lately. 
There is one form made of fine white linen bordered 
with color; on the front there are points which 
slope backwards a considerable distance, and dis- 
play a cravat tied negligently round the throat. 
There is another collar which folds over like the re- 
vers upon an open dress, and displays the neck. 
Some collars are made of French cambric in stripes 
or figures of color, for morning and travelling. Black 
and cherry stripes are in favor, but require to be 
carefully worn, especially on the street, where they 
look best with black costumes. Deep cuffs are worn 
to match. 

Pretty enamel sets are shown as the fashionable 
jewelry at present. Lapis lazuli and malachite are 
much worn, the lively green of the latter admirably 
setting off black toilettes. Heavy jewelry of odd 
Egyptian shapes in green lava is worn for morning 
toilette, and is very becoming for dark-haired persons. 
The eardrops are very long, and tablet-shaped or in 
prisms, with gilt hieroglyphics ; the pin is a sphynx 
oratriangle. We recently saw a novelty in brace- 
lets of Russia leather, made like a strap, fastened by 
a buckle of gilt and steel, the end of the strap being 
finished by a gilt tassel. We have no space for chil- 
dren’s fashions, which we will discuss in our next. 

FASHION. 
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are UNEQUALED. 


PATENT BON TON BUSTLE. 


The ATTENTION of the LApIEs is invited to this 
NEW and FASHIONABLE ARTICLE. 





They are made after the Most APPROVED Paris 
MoprE Ls, and for beauty of FINISH, STYLE, and COMFORT 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


A. K. YOUNG & GO., 


OFFICE and SALESROOM, No. 87 Summer St., Boston, and 
No. 94 Chamber St., New York. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A neat, pretty, and useful present for young ladies 
for the Holidays, called “The American Lady and 
Her Children.” The object is to introduce a correct 
taste for dress ; it consists of figures of lady, girl, boy, 
and baby, with various styles of costume which may 
be immediately changed from morning to evening, 
walking and riding dresses, containing about twenty- 
five changes, and being the most interesting as 
well as en ertaining Toy ever got up in this courtr 
for young ladies. The wholeis inclosed in a beauti- 
ful illustrated box. 

The price is $1 per box, sent to any part of the 
United States, free of expense. 

We have also just published an instructive and 
useful toy book for boys, containing, “The Flags of 
all Nations of the World,” carried by a soldier in his 
national uniform. 

Quarto size; price $1, sent as above. 

KIMMEL & FORSTER, 
254 and 256 Canal Street, New York. 
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1) CONCENTRATED INDIGO 
For the Laundry.—Free from Oxalic Acid.—See 


= < Chemist's Certificate. 
A Patent Pocket Pincushon or Emery Bag 












EACH TWENTY CENT BOX. 


m™ 
For Sale by all respectable Grocers and Druggists. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 


From any part of the body in five minutes, without 
injury to the Skin, by “ Upham’s Depilatory Pow- 
der.” Sent by mail for $1 25. 


UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves the most violent paroxysms in five minutes, 
and effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 


THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful black or 
brown. It consists of only one preparation. Price 75 
cents by mail. Address 8. ©. UPHAM, 115 South 
Sevénth St., Philadelphia. Circulars sent free. Soki 
by all Druggists and Perfumers. 








fT.HE FORTY-NINTH VOLUME of the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL commences with the 
January number. It is specially devoted to the 
‘SCIENCE OF MAwn,” his improvement Physically, 
Intellectually, Morally, and Socially, through all the 
means indicated by Science. It is intended to be the 
most instructive and entertaining PICTORIAL FAMILY 
MAGAZINE published. Terms, $3 a year. Sample 
numbers, 30 cents. Inclose stamp for the most libe- 
ral list of premiums ever given. Address S. R. 
WELLS, PuBLISHER, 389 Broadway,.New York. 





NV RS.S. A. Moody’s Patent- 
iVied Self-Adjusting Abdo- 
minal Corsets. The only Corset 
made upon correct principles. The al- 
most universal ill health of women 
has caused innumerable devices 
and appliances to be made and ex- 
perimented with, and still the ills 
seemed not ony to continue but in- 
crease. Aftera great deal of study 
and change arising from the neces- 
sity for relief of the inventor her- 
self, this admirable and practical 
invention has been perfected, and its use has proved 
ablessing to many. Its adaptability, etficiency, and 
comfort demonstrate its value, and make it far supe- 
rior to any corset or supporter ever before offered to 
the public. Thousands, unable to walk or take ex- 
ercise of any kind, have been so remarkably relieved 
and benefited that their medical attendants have 
been constrained to adopt, as a part of their regular 
Fs oe og in such cases, this corset. It has been con- 

dently stated, by the most eminent medical author- 
ity, that its universal use would make female diseases 
the exception, rather than the rule. At the great 
Paris Exposition it took a first bronze medal—the 
highest award made to any article of its class. It is 
simple and very substantial—gives uprightness and 
elegance to the form as well as elasticity and tone to 
the whole system, and is becoming universally popu- 
lar with ladies. For full particulars send for pam- 

hlet. Sold at wholesale by the Manufacturers, 

HE BOSTON CORSET SKIRT CO., 179 Court 
Street, Boston, and at retail by Mrs. 8S. A. Moody 
783 Broadway, New York; Mrs. J. G. Ford, No. i? 
Temple Place, Boston ; M.S. Heckle & Co., Chicago, 
Til.; John Shillito & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Brown 
& Webber, Buffalo, N. Y.; Wm. T. Hopkins, Phila. ; 
and by all first-class dealers in Corsets. 
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The only Family Machine that sets up its own 
work, knits all sizes, widens and narrows, knits the 
heel into the stocking, and narrows off the toe com- 
plete—producing all varieties of knit goods. 

It is simple, durable, easily operated, and warranted 
to succeed in the hands of every purchaser. 

Address with stamp for circular and sample stock- 
ing, JAS. D. ORNE, General Agent, 922 Chestnut 
Street, Phila., Penna. 


Holiday Journal.—New No.—Free. 


OR the Holidays of 1868—9, containing a Christ- 

mas Story, Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, Odd 
Tricks, Queezi Experiments, Problems, Puzzles, etc. 
16 large pages, illustrated. Sent Free. Address 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 25 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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STEINWAY: & SONS, 


_Manwtacturers Of: 


Tan: Square and Upnight Pianolortes. } 


CROWNING TRIUMPES. 
Te . :. HE FIRST +. * a 
oh ) Giond Gold Medal of Honor. 


as “sh Ne — pitt A Paris, 15805 . 


GRAND TESTIMONIAL MEDAL 


AND HONORARY MEMBERSHIP FROM, ° 
Societé des Beaux “Arts, Paris, 186%, 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL. 


Ml «International Exhibition. London, 1862. 

















HIS MAJESTY, 


KING CHARLES XV, OF SWEDEN AND Nonw AY. 
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